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The Forum 


AS PREVIOUS ISSUES have pointed out, this space in the 
Journal of Education for Librarianship has been set aside for letters, 
comments, and discussion on the current status of education for 
librarianship. Our Spring issue carried letters from Bernard Palmer, 
Education Officer of the British Library Association, commenting on 
the divergence between British and American professional library 


| qualifications, and David K. Berninghausen, Chairman of the Ameri- 
can Library Association Committee on Accreditation, giving an of- 


ficial statement on the new School of Librarianship at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. The following letters have been re- 
ceived commenting further on these two items: 


J. C. HARRISON, former Head of the School of Librarianship, 
College of Science and Technology, Manchester, England, who is now 


_ teaching at Illinois, comments on Mr. Palmer's letter as follows: 


“As a former member of the Council of the Library Association 
and Chairman of its Register and Examinations for several years, I 
am sorry to read this somewhat querulous and notably unhelpful 
letter from the Education Officer. For more than two years a number 
of men and women of goodwill, familiar with both the British and 
North American systems of library education, have been working 
towards a solution of this very difficult problem of equating pro- 


fessional qualifications. The Urbana meeting in 1959, the session at 


the Montreal Conference in 1960, the recent appointment by the 
American Library Association of a special committee to consider the 
matter and consult with the appropriate bodies in Canada, the United 
Kingdom, and possibly elsewhere, can be regarded as steps along this 
tather rocky road. Further progress will depend to a very large extent 
upon the willingness of all concerned on both sides of the Atlantic 
to abandon some of their preconceived ideas, to avoid petty jingoism 
in the professional press and, perhaps above all, to give as well as 


_ take a little here and there. Mr. Palmer’s contribution will doubtless 


be read over here by the members of the A.L.A. special committee. 
I trust that if and when they approach the Library Association on the 
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matter they will be assured that his gratuitous comments on libran 
education in North America are in no way representative of the As 
sociation’s official attitude.” 


LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL has replied to Mr. Berninghausen: 


“I appreciate your having sent me a copy of the clarification yq 
have written to library periodicals regarding accreditation procedure 
I hope that this exchange of correspondence—copies of my letter ar 
being sent to the same periodicals—will more fully inform the po 
fession about the background of our wish to give the graduates ¢ 
our school accredited status at the earliest possible moment. 

A review of the file, now held by Miss Sarah Reed, Executiy 
Secretary of the ALA’s Library Education Division, will show the 
we sought advice as early as 1956 on accreditation procedure, ani 
that we carefully followed that given us by Mr. Robert L. Gitle, 
Miss Reed’s predecessor. 

When Mr. Gitler requested, for the members of the COA, copis 
of our reports, program, course offering, requirements, I assumed th 
purpose was to study the program. Further, Mr. Gitler wrote me 
June 16, 1958 that it was ‘. . . the policy of almost all accreditiny 
agencies—and I’m referring to regionals as well as other profession 
groups—that until a new program has been established and runnin; 
its full course for at least a year, preferably two, formal accreditation 
visits usually are not made.’ It is inconceivable that a school coull 
open classes without a preliminary year of staffed planning. Thi 
and other comments of Mr. Gitler, and of members of the COA 
provided the basis of remarks in our annual report. If you wish t 
check with members of your committee and examine the ALA file 
I am confident you will discover we have sought ALA-COA advic 


and received much valuable guidance since late in 1956. We had m 


intention of misrepresenting the facts in our first annual report.” 
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The Library Forum at Urbana. EDWARD G. HOLLEY 
[xecutive The Early Background. LUCIEN W. WHITE 
10w thit The Problems Facing Education for 
ure, ani Librarianship. MARY LEE BUNDY 
. Gitler Remarks on the Future of Education for 

Librarianship. ERNEST J. REECE 

A, copie 
med th: 
e me 
crediting) The Library Forum at Urbana 
fessiond FOR SEVERAL YEARS, during coffee breaks at the University 


Funnitit of Illinois, librarians regularly bemoaned the fact that there was no staff 
editati} organization providing an opportunity for them to discuss professional 
ol cout) matters. The University of Illinois Library Association includes both 
18- Thif professional and non-professional staff members and limits itself almost 
¢ COMP entirely to social activities. Although some believed that the weekly 
wish t Colloquium of the Graduate School of Library Science provided suf- 
LA files ficient professional stimulation for the staff, there were others who 
A advic pointed out that the speakers directed their talks to students who were 
| had My not yet librarians and the topics tended generally to be on a very ele- 
t. _mentary level. Could the staff develop an informal discussion group 
. which would provide for investigation of a wide range of professional 
' topics, both practical and theoretical ? 

Finally, under the impetus of Richard D. Walker, physics librarian, 
who had participated in a similar informal group at Indiana University, 


an organizational meeting was held in June, 1960. Enough staff mem- 
bers seemed interested to warrant a trial effort during the 1960-61 
: academic year. Calling itself the “Library Forum,” the group met ap- 
" proximately once a month for an extended lunch period. Planning and 
selection of the topics came from a staff steering committee composed 
of Helen Welch, Harold Goldstein, William Huff, Walker, and the 
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author. Format of the “Library Forum” was varied and included ip 
dividual speakers (with time for questions afterwards), panel group 
and discussion leaders. Attendance at the six programs presented dy. 
ing the year ranged from 37 to 67. Much of the credit for a successf 
first year goes to Walker, who served as chairman of the steetiny 
committee. 

On January 11, 1961, the following three papers were presente! 
under the general topic, “Are Library Schools Educating for Libraria 
ship?” The provocative nature of the papers, the inadequate time le 
for discussion, and the general interest in the problem of library educ 
tion seemed to call for another forum session. The original papes 
were then mimeographed and distributed to the staff for more carefi 
study. A follow-up session on March 15, 1961, provided an opportunin 
for other staff members to comment at length on the various problem 
and proposals presented by the three speakers. To facilitate the dis 
cussion, the steering committee appointed a buzz leader to sit at ead 
table and direct the discussion of these specific questions: 


1. Reece suggested that well balanced liberal arts requirements mith 
“ be one of the possible steps in a prescribed pre-library Science progran 
In view of the increasing need for specialists in industrial libraries, : 
this a feasible requirement? 


The table discussing this question came to the conclusion that th 
implied insistence of a broad liberal arts background did not inva 
date the degree of success in scientific and technical libraries. Th 
two are not in conflict, but for positions in special librarianship pre 
titioners may need both a liberal arts background at the undergrads 
atae level and a subject master’s degree in addition to their profes 
sional degree in librarianship. The group noted that business an 
industry are beginning to look to the liberal arts programs fe 
broader backgrounds for their promising employees. 


2. One of the confusing aspects of graduate library training has bea 
the lack of any basic agreement on library science training at the undes| 
graduate level. Reece suggested the need for attention to this aspet) 
of pre-professional training. How can such a program be made ‘ 
strengthen library education? 
There was general agreement that undergraduate programs in |:! 
brary science should not only be continued but be strengthened 
primarily on the basis of recruitment for the profession. Strengther 
ing of the undergraduate program might also eliminate the nett 
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cluded inf for a core curriculum. Although there was general agreement on the 
el grou necessity for accrediting these programs, there was no consensus on 
ented du.f the agency or means of accreditation. 


re 3. The divorce of theory and practice has been one of the real bones 
"SE of contention between library schools and consumers of library school 

oui products, according to Miss Bundy. What specific professional tech- 

fae niques, not now being emphasized in library schools should be recom- 
wt mended for additional attention by the faculty? 


time lef 
iry edug| | The case for the practitioner was put tersely by the buzz leader: 
al pape} © “At the solid base of every profession there is a body of knowledge 


re care} and skills. We cannot imagine a Medical School giving a degree to 
portunis} 2 Student who had studied how to administer a hospital, learned all 
problem} about the history and sociological background of the medical pro- 
> the dis fession and institutions, gained a deep appreciation of the literary 
it at ead quality of the Hippocratic Oath, but who couldn't tell the difference 
between an attack of appendicitis and a stomach-ache.” Although 
the group could not agree on the specific techniques needed in cata- 


vis sigs loging instruction, they were all aware that present teaching of the 

po subject presupposes a year of internship before the library school 

rariés;‘) graduate can become a productive and reliable staff member. In 
regard to further techniques, the group suggested more emphasis 

that the upon public relations, external administration, use of the catalog, 

ot inva} and courses on acquisitions and serials comparable to the present 

“em Tr courses on government documents. 

ip prac 

nim 4. Miss Bundy suggested that one of the problems of library schools 


r profes is unwillingness of the field to accept their objectives and methods. 
ness an) How does one bridge the gap between the ivory tower and the market 


rams fe) place? 
Consensus of the group was that the difficulty is primarily one of 
has ben communication. Some librarians tend to have a narrow view-point 
o aale and think only in terms of their own needs where library schools 
is aspec| tend to look at the over-all picture and think in terms of broad 
male hs training. Although differences between the library school and the 

practitioners will probably always exist, closer cooperation between 
the two groups is definitely needed. 


ns in |i} 
gthent:| 5. In view of the fact that an increasing number of graduate students 
engther| attend school only part-time, what part can an internship program play 
he nett} in formal library education? 
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This group definitely believed that internships should be a regular 

part of professional training. To get such a program underway, the 

Council on Library Resources might provide a grant for the purpose 

of setting up an experimental three-year project. Under controlled 

situations, both students trained in the regular programs and stv. 
dents trained under an internship program would be evaluated. Re 
sults of such a project might well provide fundamental data on the 
actual professional needs of prospective librarians. (A member of 

another group later pointed out that such an internship program dl. 

ready exists between the Brooklyn and Queens Borough public |i 

braries and Columbia University.) 

After hearing the reports of the various buzz leaders and inviting 
audience comments upon these reports, the general discussion leader 
then summarized the session as follows: 

1. Undergraduate library science programs should be continued and 
strengthened. 

2. A liberal arts background is necessary for all librarians. 

3. Closer cooperation between library schools and practicing |i 
brarians is needed. The report of discussion group three implies that 
criticism of the schools involves more than a lack of communication 

4. Internship programs now exist and the profession will in all 
probability move toward greater use of such programs. 

The steering committee believe that both programs stimulated pro- 
fessional thought and that both the papers and the general summary 
of the discussion session are of more than local interest. 


The Early Background 


If we were required to make a simple answer, in terms of yes or m0, 
to the question under consideration, “Does Library Education Educate 
for Librarianship ?,” good conscience would demand that we answet 
yes, for the number of successful librarians educated in library school 
and working effectively in their chosen area of library activity would | 


not allow another response. 

That the question is not a simple one is evidenced by the extensivt | 
consideration given to it over the years since the very beginning a} 
formal library education, and the record shows that though the answers 
have often been varied and contradictory, the problems have remained | 
essentially the same. 

In this connection, although I am not a candidate for public office, , 
I should like to quote Abraham Lincoln, who once said that if we knew | 
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where we were, and whither we were tending, we could better judge 
what course to take in the future. We propose to approach the question 
by placing the problem of education for librarianship in some kind of 
perspective, both with respect to its own past and with respect to other 
professional education. 

E. J. Reece, by virtue of his long experience in library education and 
outstanding contributions to the literature and thought on the subject, 
stands head and shoulders above most others in the field. One of his 
contributions, written in 1924, and entitled “Some Possible Develop- 
ments in Library Education,” was in part an attempt to foresee the 
development of library education during the next fifty years, and I 
might add in passing that the accuracy of Reece’s foresight as we survey 
the situation from this vantage point thirty-six years later is more than 
enough to establish his reputation as a seer. 

The first landmark that I wish to mention—a rather obvious one— 
is the establishment in 1887 of the first library school at Columbia 
College under the direction of Melville Dewey, and it is pertinent to 
the question to consider some of the facts and discussions centering 
around the event. 

The demand for a school arose primarily out of the need to staff the 
rapidly developing public library movement in the late 1870's and early 
1880's. Actually, Dewey’s first proposal, made in 1879, was to establis 
regular systems of apprenticeship in some of the best managed libraries, 
to be followed eventually by one central library school where the ap- 
prentices could “‘finish off,” to use Dewey’s own expression. 

His proposal for a school of library economy was first presented to 
the American Library Association at the Buffalo Conference in 1883, 
when Dewey read a plan which he had presented to the Columbia 
Board of Trustees in his annual report. The objections that were raised 
at once by William Frederick Poole, then librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library, point up a classic dilemma which has continued to con- 
front library education, as well as most other areas of professional edu- 
cation. 

Stated briefly, Poole’s objection was that the only way to train good 
librarians was through practical work in a well managed library. The ~ 
information could not be imparted in lectures, and who, that was com- 
petent, had the time to do the lecturing? 

As Poole was concluding his remarks with the statement, “I do not 
wish to throw cold water upon the scheme,” he was interrupted by a 
colleague who said: “It seems to me that the gentleman has thrown 
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a whole pool.” This particular vein of humor was continued later, 
when, after further rather sharp differences as to the value of lecture 
and course work versus practical work in a library, another member of 
the conference remarked: “The friction we have had should produc 
a healthy reaction from the cold water.” 

The result of the Buffalo meeting was that the American Library 
Association, without endorsing the idea of a library school, expressed 
gratification that the trustees of Columbia College were considering 
giving instruction in library work and hoped that the experiment would 
be tried. 

The new School of Library Economy, as it began operation in 1887, 
proposed “to give the best obtainable advice, with specific suggestions 
on each of the hundreds of questions that rise from the time a library 
is decided to be desirable till it is in perfect working order.” 

The program of studies began with three months of courses in the 
morning, with lectures by visiting librarians and experts in the after- 
noon, followed by a period of apprenticeship for the rest of the year, 
continuing another year if graduation was expected. Those who had 
had no previous library experience were required to take an eight-week 
preparatory course before they could begin the regular program. An 
enlightened apprenticeship was the basic pattern of the new school, 
and a college education was recommended, but not required. 

The school was an immediate success, from the point of view of 
enrollment at least, since it had to admit twenty students the first year 
instead of ten, which had been announced as the limit; and Dewey 
wrote glowingly, in announcing the second year, that the time was not 
far distant when a man or woman seeking the place of a librarian with- 
out training would be thought as much a charlatan as a physician seck- 
ing patients without having attended a medical school or served an 
apprenticeship. 

A survey conducted several years later by a member of the first class 
showed that both the graduates and their employers were well satisfied 
with the products of the new school. 

Other library schools were soon established—Pratt in 1890, Illinois 
in 1893, Carnegie in 1901—until by 1921, when C. C. Williamson, 
later dean of the Library School at Columbia, made his study for the 
Carnegie Corporation, there were fifteen library schools, of which 
thirteen were accredited. 

But also by 1921 the general feeling had developed that library edv- 
cation had not kept pace with other professional education, that there 
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yas a lack of co-ordination in programs of library education and that 
tandards in general needed to be raised. 

The Williamson Report, which was published in 1923 under the title 
Tnining for Library Service, bore out this feeling and made a number 
of sweeping recommendations relating to the quality of the student, 
the nature of the curriculum, the methods of instruction, the quality 
of the faculty, and methods of certification. Among some of those that 
could be mentioned are the following: 


1. A college education should be required for admission. 

2. Library education should be confined to professional training 
only. 
} The emphasis on technique and method should be shifted to 
emphasis on principles, purposes, and policies. 

4. The methods of instruction should be improved and instruction 
should be more thoroughly co-ordinated. 

5. Suitable textbooks and teaching materials should be supplied. 

6. The faculty should be improved. (In 1921 only one-half the 
faculty were college graduates.) 

7. The amount of field work (from four to twelve weeks) during 
the first year of instruction should be greatly reduced and made more 
purposeful. Field practice should follow the period of instruction and 
not be interspersed. 

8. Library schools should be organized as a department of a uni- 
versity. 

9. A national certification board should be established to certify 


librarians and accredit library schools. 


The report was in general received by the profession as an objective 
and forthright analysis of the situation, though there was some feeling 
that an occasional word of praise or eulogy would have served to make 
its contents more palatable. As the Library Journal remarked, it would 
be difficult for any one connected with any of the schools to keep from 
thinking: “Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, but why did 
you kick me downstairs.” 

Be that as it may, some of the recommendations of the report have 


been carried out in full, others in part; but all have been relevant to 


discussions of library education since that time. Now it is Mary Lee 
Bundy’s turn to indicate what progress has taken place since the Wil- 
 liamson Report and what problem areas persist when we consider the 
question of effective education for librarianship. 
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Problems Facing Education for Librarianship 


Since I am more interested in current problems facing education fo; 
librarianship, I am going to leap quickly from the 1920's to the 1960 
by pointing out what you already know—that library education did 
become university centered and it has gone on to become graduate in 
character. Every survey conducted during the intervening period, even 
those done by people in the field who were extremely critical of edu. 
cation for librarianship, found steady progress being made in all the 
areas outlined by Williamson. 

Since we moved to the graduate level, we have had no surveys to 
determine the status of the schools. Lowell Martin, in 1957, in out 
lining much the same problems I am going to cover, said that we are 
in a period of marking time, that we had these same problems ten years 
before and had made no real advances since. 

I would like to talk about education for librarianship in terms of 
what the schools are trying to do. This is partly because I am in sympu- 
thy with their aims and objectives; because it is a fair way to evaluate 
a program; and because whether we agree or not, education for librati- 
anship has received its academic set and any changes we make are going 
to have to be made within this framework. 

As I understand it, the schools are committed to training for librari- 
anship which is first of all graduate in nature, is academic rather than 
practical, and is intended to train for professional rather than sub 
professional or technical positions. Finally, its aim, with the first pro- 
fessional degree, is to produce a librarian—not a serials librarian, not 
a cataloger, not a school librarian. The rationale behind this is that if 
we are a profession we have a body of theory and principles, and if 
there is a field called library science, these principles are common to all 
types of libraries. 

I would like to present the problems, leave them up to Mr. Reece to 
suggest solutions, and then leave it up to you to decide whether or 
not they are important, whether or not they are universal, and whether 
or not they are serious. 

One of the problems the schools have had is the lack of readiness of 
the field to accept their objectives and their methods. There are ele- 
ments in the profession that would be critical whether or not the 


schools did a good job. Some of this criticism would come from people | 


without degrees or with the five-year bachelor’s who fail to see where, 
given the same faculty and the same subject matter, the schools over- 
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night would be teaching on a higher level than before. There will 
always be students who do not see that the kind of training they re- 
ceived fitted them for the particular positions to which they went. We 
are a very practical people. We are more interested in how to do it than 
why—so there will be objections to a theoretical program. Thus one of 
the problems the library schools have had—and still have—is to sell 
their programs and objectives to the profession. 

Secondly, while they have to keep their eye on the field, they also 
still have the problem of acceptance in their academic community. Al- 
though their graduate status has been assured, they are still under the 
pressure of all graduate departments to produce research. Their faculty 
feel they must publish. They must hire people who meet academic 
qualifications. The schools must struggle for their share of the universi- 
ty budget with far older and more established departments. So while 
their status has improved, they must continue to produce research and 
to compete for their place in their universities. 

The students present problems. First, because we are not increasing 
the number who are being attracted into librarianship each year. There 
is also a question of the quality of the people who are entering. Librari- 
ans in the field feel that we are attracting too many people who see in 
librarianship some kind of retreat, who are unwilling or unable to take 
responsibility. Faculty criticism most frequently deals with the students’ 
academic qualifications and their ability to write. Instructors have to 
teach students with a wide variety of academic backgrounds, experi- 
ences, and motivations. 

Then there is the state of knowledge of the field. We can only teach 
what we know. In many areas we still have a totally inadequate theo- 
retical base for either the study or practice of librarianship. One evi- 
dence of this is our methods. When we do not understand something 
we are forced simply to memorize. When we are able to see the re- 
lationships involved and can generalize we are no longer dependent on 
rote learning. We need not only to build theory but to do research, to 
synthesize, and to produce graduate texts. We need even collections of 
readings simply to save the student’s time. 

Too often, there is little current information available. In library 
government, for instance, the instructors must fall back on a 30 year 
old work by Carleton Joeckel plus whatever he is able to piece together 
or surmise from his own experience. In the field of communications, 
to the best of my knowledge, there has been one major piece of research 
and no more than half a dozen articles which explore the role of the 
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library in the communications process. This leaves the instructor and 
the students almost completely on their own in interpreting the relation 
ship. 

At the same time as our concept and our understanding of our func 
tion has broadened, there are an increasing number of areas abou 
which we feel librarians should have at least a fundamental grasp. Als 
our own techniques and processes are becoming complicated enough 
that they demand special courses. This “too much” and “too little” | 
have heard students describe as, ““You have the feeling there is so much 
to learn that you can’t possibly do it in the time allowed, and yet you 
feel there really isn’t much content to some of the courses and a lot of 
it is just busy work to fill up the time.” 

The problem could be defined as one of time. A year is a short time 
to inculcate certain values, attitudes, and a sense of professional obli 
gation as well as basic knowledge about librarianship and allied areas 
While we think of education for librarianship as involving a five-year 
program, the truth of the matter is that few people plan to go into 
librarianship until after they complete their undergraduate training. We 
cannot go back in time and have them take work we would like them 
to have had. Nor have we provided adequately for the continued pro 
fessional education of graduates. In most libraries they are probably 
given a brief orientation period and then given a particular job whid 
badly needs to be done. We have not arranged for a successive series of 
increased responsibilities which turn them into mature, professional 
people. Eventually we may lengthen the period of training for librati 
anship, but whenever time is gained more than enough knowledge to 
fill the time has also accumulated. And there are always special interest 
who feel that the student needs yet another course to complete his pro 
gram of study. So we will always have this problem of time in edv 
cating for librarianship. This means that we need to make our programs 
as compact and efficient as possible. We must give sufficient supervision 
and guidance to eliminate the wastage involved. 

Even if we were to develop the very best programs, we would eventu- 
ally have to change them. We live in a society whose only constant is 
change. This gives to all teaching a day-before-yesterday quality. I 
means that library schools might be twenty-five years ahead of the pro 
fession in their grasp of what libraries and librarianship could be an¢ | 
at the same time out of step with the times. Change normally is intro 
duced through new faculty with new ideas. This makes the changt 
process slow, but it does provide stability and continuity to a program | 
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Are Library Schools Educating for Librarianship? 


This is related to the problem of what is the basic core of education 
for librarianship. We have been called a profession in search of its 
purpose, and library schools in search of their core. However, we do 
have a core which in most library schools still takes the major portion 
of the students’ time—book selection, reference, cataloging, and ad- 
ministration. We have dropped some parts of it, put some at the under- 
graduate level, have sent students to take courses in other departments, 
and have generally made our programs flexible. Individual instructors 
have enlarged their concept of the courses. Yet for graduate education 
in the late twentieth century, we still have basically the framework 
devised in the nineteenth. 

It is this core which needs to be re-evaluated for the degree to which 
it is meeting the needs of modern day librarianship. I think if we were 
to re-examine it we would not make any radical changes, but we would 
get rid of still more routines. We would drop the teaching of some 
skills which no longer need to be part of the basic equipment of every 
librarian, and we would add professional practices which badly need to 
be inserted in the program. We would also introduce the whole area 
of human relationships. Since Dewey's time we have learned that we 
cannot select books, catalog them, answer questions from them, or run 
departments or libraries without regard for the human beings who 
work in libraries, the clientele whom we serve, and the people on 
whom we depend for support. Nor will we become more than a skilled 
trade until we develop a mature philosophy to give meaning to the 
practice of librarianship in twentieth century society. 

We also need badly to relate our theory to practice. In assuming 


gtaduate status we were perhaps too quick to eliminate all professional 


ptactices. But a profession is a practice and a valid theory can be 
applied. We need not teach techniques to students, but we do need to 
teach them how to apply theory and principles to professional prob- 
lems. It does the student no good to have all the theory in the world if 
he gets on the job and doesn’t know how to apply it. I think this would 
answer the question which students raise about some of their courses, 
“What does this have to do with librarianship?” It would also help to 
keep instruction related to the field. 

We need also to sort out potential leaders and help them develop 
their leadership potential. In every class there are some. Gradually we 
are making library schools the entry point for most positions in the 
profession, but our top academic posts may still go to non-librarians 
unless we produce people of leadership calibre and give them some 
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concept of what institutional leadership involves. We need to treat all 
our students like professionals. We need to challenge them to perform 
at the highest intellectual level of which they are capable. Libray 
schools have a lot in common with basic training. We have a hetero 
geneous group of people who know nothing about the subject, and who 
have to be put through a program in a short period of time. This 
sometimes leads to the temptation to treat them in much the same 
fashion. But if we want to produce a professional attitude, we are 
going to have to begin to accept them as junior colleagues while they 
are still in school. 

My own attitude toward education for librarianship at the moment 
is somewhere between undue concern and complacency. We badly need 
to bridge the gap which has grown between the schools and the field 
One way is for the field to appreciate the length we have come, the 
problems the schools are facing, and the fact that the willingness of the 
schools to undertake their responsibilities has helped to give us our 
status and contributed to the size of our pay checks. At the same time 
the library schools need to appreciate that there are many people who 
are genuinely concerned about library education and who have legiti 
mate criticisms which should be expressed and considered. By virtue of 
the functions they perform, by the fact they are not identified with any 
one element or interest group in the profession, library educators have 
an important leadership role to perform at a time when we badly need 
leadership and direction. 


Remarks on the Future of Education for Librarianship 


In thinking of education for librarianship in the United States today 
we naturally are concerned with problems, and it seems in order to 
consider what might be done about them. What follows is not meant 
as a point-by-point answer to the question before us—and still less 
prediction. Rather, it is a mention of measures which might help if 
weighed and tried. 


There have been steps toward such measures at various periods, a 
might be gathered from comments of the previous speakers. For preseat | 
purposes, however, it would seem most fruitful to center attention on 
what has happened in the period beginning about 1948, the most recent 
year of notable innovation. In that period advances such as the follow: | 
ing have taken place: | 


1. Instructional plans have been re-organized, in form and nomet 
clature and to some degree otherwise. | 
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Are Library Schools Educating for Librarianship? 


2. Faculties probably have grown in competence. Harold Lancour, 
who is closer to the personnel of the faculties in the various library 
schools than most of us are, expresses belief that much improvement 
has occurred, and cites as one bit of evidence the spread of higher 
degrees among those in teaching positions. Another indication may be 
the level of thinking shown at the workshop on the core of education 
for librarianship held at the Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago as long ago as 1953—a level which hardly could have been 
attained many years before that (the report of this workshop, by the 
way, would be a suggestive guide for any person or faculty dealing 
with the questions which are before us today). 


In spite of such progress, however, there remains a long way to go, 
even for the leading schools. This seems attributable to several causes, 
viz: 


1. Fear that a new kind of product would not find a market. 

2. Errors in making curriculum revisions, e.g., 

(a) Building instructional programs to fit master’s degree re- 
quirements—this instead of shaping them according to the 
needs of the field and the opportunities open to libraries, 
and then adopting whatever degree was appropriate. 

(b) Endeavoring to effect change through calling things by 
new names. 

3. Depending too fully on persons who had grown up and lived 
in the old order to plan a new scheme of things and to provide its 
necessary implementation. 

4. Such inertia as we all find it difficult to escape. 


No indictment of the library schools is here intended—they have had 
to work in the grip of circumstances—but it looks worth while to recog- 
nize possible reasons for their apparent lag. 

The central idea for coming years could be to establish the normal 
one year of graduate study as a single unitary discipline, with few 
options, with unassailable intellectual content, and with patent indis- 
pensability for all librarians. Possible steps toward this would be: 


1. To prepare students for it by prescribing an articulated pre- 
library science program (comparable to the undergraduate programs 
for some other professions), including: 


(a) Comprehensive orientation courses in the several major divi- 
sions of human knowledge. 
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(b) Insistence upon: 

Elementary psychology and sociology. 

Beginnings in languages. 

Subject majors chosen with regard to particular professional 
aims. 

Perhaps some limited start on such library science courses as 
contribute to general education. 

At all events, well balanced liberal arts requirements. 


2. To renovate the central graduate discipline by a series of meas. 
ures, Viz.: 


(a) Discovering and embodying the corpus of knowledge pre 
requisite to high-level library work anywhere (with options 
only as respects fields of subject knowledge important to 
individuals). 

(b) Achieving this by stepping up the attention to such matters 
as: 

Media of record and communication. 

Psychological, social and educational factors involved in the 
conveyance and dispersal of ideas, information and in- 
spiration. 

Present condition of libraries and comparable institutions 
throughout the world. 

Subjects peculiarly relevant for individuals, and therefore 
optional: notably the history and state of science, religion, 
the arts, and education. 

And, as a matter of course, the resources all librarians must 
lean upon and use, and the aspects of bibliography associ- 
ated with them. 


An obvious question here is how to make room for such enhancement 
of the central discipline. In meeting it, the library schools might move 
a considerable part of the way by: 


1. Confining to concepts and principles the treatment of such former 
staples as methods, facilities, service, administration and the conditions 
and requirements in particular types of libraries. 

2. Invoking concepts and principles again to govern the presentation 
of technical procedures. 

3. Shifting to an internship system such instruction in the above 
staples and procedures as goes beyond concepts and principles. 
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Are Library Schools Educating for Librarianship? 


These are the proposals. What of their claims to consideration? It is 


granted that they are not original; that they are debatable on various 


rounds; that they call for what looks like a utopian collaboration by 

libraries and colleges; that they would demand early and long range 
decisions on the part of intending students; and that they might even 
raise questions whether the instruction desired could not as well be 
supplied in other existing graduate programs. They are urged neverthe- 
less, for reasons as follows: 


1. Libraries need the most liberally prepared staffs if they are to do 
the job open to them, to reconstruct themselves so as to succeed in this, 
and to make their service attractive to the ably qualified workers they 
require. 

3. We who cherish librarianship need not fear the outcome if the 
steps point the way to producing the superior personnel libraries need. 

3. Experimentation is the order of nature, and a condition of keep- 
ing alive. 

4, What has looked dubious often has turned out to be eminently 
practical and effective. 

5. It is time to find out whether we can finance and observe a truly 
professional discipline; realizing that if we cannot, our calling has 
slight claim to professional status. 

6. And finally, as concerns any threat to library schools, the orderly 
selection and instruction of prospective librarians hardly can be hoped 
for without a coherent discipline and plan and the appropriate manage- 
ment. All that has been brought forward is offered as bearing, directly 
or indirectly, upon the present-day problems Miss Bundy has had in 
mind, namely those centering in: 


Recruiting 

Production of leaders 

Character and content of curricula 

Competence of graduates 

Encouragement of research and publication 

Relation between graduate and undergraduate programs 
Continued learning by practitioners 

Associating theoretical and practical elements with each other 
Potential conflicts between library schools and the library field 
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Librarianship 


GEORGE FREEDLEY 


INSTRUCTORS IN LIBRARY SCHOOLS and administr. 
tors of in-service library training programs may be interested in some 
of the results of a three-week workshop in Theatre Literature and 
Librarianship [LS s220T] conducted by me during the 1959 summe 
session of the Columbia University School of Library Service. The 
experimental course grew out of several years work of the Joint 
Committee on Library Education set up by the Council of Nation 
Library Associations. The problems of special librarianship and cur 
ricula to be established for these fields were examined in detail by 
the representatives of the various special library associations as wel 
as by Special Libraries Association and the American Library As 
sociation. Several of these new courses are already in operation. The 
1959 summer course for theatre librarians proved sufficiently suc 
cessful to warrant Columbia offering it again as a two-hour cours 
once a week in its regular winter sessions beginning in October, 1961 

This lecture course was begun initially on the Columbia campus, but 
the bulk of the lectures were given in the seminar room of the 
Reference Department of the New York Public Library at Fifth | 
Avenue and 42nd Street. Certain lectures and demonstrations of local | 
holdings were given in the Walter Hampden Memorial Library a} 
the Players’ Club, the Theatre Collection of the Museum of the 
City of New York, the Brander Matthews Dramatic Museum 
the Columbia University campus, the Museum of Modern Art Film’ 
Library, the Donnell Regional Library and the Picture Collection of 
the New York Public Library. Thus during the lectures on the theory | 
of administering, processing, and cataloging of theatre materials, } 
the students actually examined the clipping and program files, tht 
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Teaching Theatre Librarianship 


prints, engravings, photographs, original scene and costume designs, 
caricatures, posters, scrapbooks, and portfolios as well as books. Card 
catalogs and cross-reference files as well as the theatre subject head- 
ings were examined and analyzed. 

As this type of course did not lend itself to tests or to a final 
examination a final problem was substituted. “You have been ap- 
pointed librarian-in-charge of a collection of ten thousand books, 
ten thousand programs and playbills, fifteen thousand prints, litho- 
graphs, photographs, stills, etc., a few letters, autographs and manu- 
scripts and a few original designs. You have a reasonable budget 
but not inexhaustible. You, out of your own experience or imagina- 
tion or through listening to these lectures, must organize your theatre 
collection. How would you do it? What would you collect? What 
would you exclude? Describe your methods and reasons for them de- 
pending on the type of library or library-museum in which your col- 
lection is located, the locality, the type of reader you have or are 
seeking. How would you administer it and how would you publicize 
it? What would be your collection’s position in your community.” 

I wish space permitted quotation of all of the papers submitted 
on completion of the course in full. However there follow portions 
of four papers which can be said truthfully to be representative of 
the whole. The students were entirely made up of practicing librarians 
with but two exceptions. Two were already working in the theatre 
field and the others in the general field of librarianship. One of the 
two non-practicing librarians in the class was Henry James, Jr. Two 
passages from his paper should be particularly stimulating to profes- 
sional librarians: 


“To answer the above question, I must first indicate something of the 
nature of the collection and the surroundings (academic and urban) in 
which it is located. 

“Erasmus is a nonsectarian, coeducational, liberal arts college located in 
Hartford, Connecticut. It was founded just over 75 years ago. The gen- 
erously endowed Harkness Memorial Library has a good collection of 
250,000 volumes, which serves a student body of about a thousand. In the 
early 1920's, several now well-known actors, playrights, and producers (one 
of them struck gold in Beverly Hills) attended Erasmus College, which 
has long had an active and successful drama department. Through their 
benefactions, Erasmus has acquired a handsome, modern playhouse for 
student productions, a top-flight faculty interested in both historical and 
contemporary drama, and a theatre collection with more than enough ma- 
terial to meet the needs of students and faculty. 

“A drama collection consisting largely of plays, had been in existence 
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since the building of the original library in 1907. With the construction 
of the Harkness Library in the 1930's, two developments occurred: ; 
well furnished Theatre Room was established, and the successful dram 
school graduates began to shower the collection with unique and valuabk 
gifts. To the original drama holdings, then, were added non-book materials 
of research value, which has given the library an unbalanced character 
The librarian, my predecessor, was a popular dramatic coach who could 
not forget that he ad once had acting experience on Broadway and who 
accordingly, extracted from his former students all the ephemera he could 
= gemee never appreciated the dual nature of the collection he so avidly 
uilt. 

“As a result, I have had to cope with several ‘givens’. The annual budge, 
for example, is adequate for the purposes of a college collection but no 
for maintaining a reference library and research collection. There is avail 
able some $4,000 for books and $1,500 for periodicals and binding. Gifs 
of course, augment these sums. 

“Enough has been said to indicate that this theatre collection has two 
essential aspects: it is a general library in the field of the theatre arts for 
use by students and faculty; it is also by virtue of its gifts (particularly of 
fugitive materials) a research collection in the areas of Victorian and con- 
temporary American theatre. With this in mind, I have felt obliged to 
pursue a dual acquisitions policy: all endowment funds and allocations 
from the college are expended for books and periodicals for student. 
faculty use. However, I actively seek unrestricted gifts (both monies ani 
materials) from every available source in order to maintain and strengthen 
the research aspects of the collection. 

“For o_o and to fill in gaps in the printed resources, I have 
kept desiderata lists, which I give to a local second-hand bookstore and 
sometimes to dealers in New York and abroad. Use is made, of course, of 
the standard buying guides, such as the Shaw List of Books for Colle 
Libraries (a basic check list, now badly out of date), the Standard Catalog 
(Wilson), and the Catalogue of the Lamont Library (theatre books ar 
scattered and hard to find in all these guides). One of my favorite chek 
lists is the 8th revised edition of Bookman’s Manual (1958), and I alo 
use such standard theatre bibliographies as Ottemiller’s Index to Plays in | 
Collections, Gildet’s A Theatre Library (and the updating by Stallings and | 
Myers), together with the reading lists in the handful of theatre histories | 
and handbooks, auction catalogs and those of second-hand dealers at 
checked regularly, and most importantly, a faculty committee from the } 
drama and literature departments meets with me periodically and sers| of 
as a very helpful source of advice and suggestions. Current material *| ap 
obtained from such reviewing media as Library Journal, Theatre Arts, the j 
New York Times Book Review, and many more which could be cited 
This is merely a sampling of the types of sources used. 

“I subscribe to English, French, and German, as well as Americal | 
periodicals in the theatre field, and when funds search 
Periodicals Directory (8th edition, 1956) under Theatre. Duplicate copits 


he 


of the New York Times, the Boston Herald, Variety, Billboard, and te | 
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struction Hartford Courant and Hartford Times are * , and the staff looks 
es 


urred: ; for obituaries and magazine material for the . Theatre and film re- 
ul drama views are not clipped, because the library subscribes to New York Theatre 
valuable Critics Reviews and Films in Review, although some friends of the 
materials collection send in reviews from sources not covered in this media. Most 
haracter, book purchases are made through the local bookstore, which gives a 30 
ho could per cent discount, and o.p. material is requested from second-hand dealers. 
nd wha “Procurement of gifts is an important part of my job as curator, al- 
1e could though I encourage all my staff to encourage a steady flow of fugitive ma- 
$0 avidly terials. By joining threatre associations, clubs, and play producing groups, 

the librarians can make contact with theatre devotees who keep scrapbooks, 
| budget collect playbills, and other useful items. A recently organized Friends of 
but not the Theatre Collection have proved generous benefactors, even to the point 
is avail- of raising funds through a winter series of luncheons at which theatre 


. Gifts, personalities speak. The Library keeps a card file of local celebrities for 
this purpose, along with a more select list in my office of alumni to whom 


has two I can go for help on special purchases. The local radio and television 
arts for stations have been generous in donating scripts to the collection. Mr. Hall 
alarly of has summarized the kinds of gifts received at Harvard as, ‘new books, 
ind con- autograph letters, manuscripts, playbills, paintings, and rare dramatic curios,’ 
liged to which are similar to what comes to Erasmus. 
locations “Wall has said: ‘It is also well known that the rubbish of the day be- 
student: comes the treasures of the future.’ The Theatre Room tries to collect most 
lies and of the available ‘rubbish,’ but there are some categories that are not kept, 
engthen even if received. Most curios and personal mementos, except pertinent 
Victorian ones or a few of local interest, are passed on to other library 
T have departments (such as Fine Arts) or to one of Hartford's several museums. 
ore and These would include such items as sculpture, engravings (large), masks, 
urse, of costumes, stage props of unwieldly dimensions, or swords, wigs, lockets, and 
College the like. There is a sampling of such things in the closed stacks, but these 
Catalog ate retained not so much for their historical value as for their possible 
oks are } usefulness in college library exhibitions. (The campus playhouse has a 
e check large collection of props for use; the theatre collection, for exhibit mainly.) 
| I also The dividing line en what to keep and what to discard is never very 
Plays in clear in a theatre collection, but the guiding principle is usefulness rather 
ngs and than mere historical or research value: with the exception of the two fields 


uistories of specialization.” 


are 
one te}  Acollege librarian as yet in the general field was Lena L. Biancardo 


sevs| of the Paul Klapper Library at Queens College. A very down to earth 


ey = approach is evidenced in her paper: 

rts, 

> cited | “Until recently no need was felt to treat our theatre books as a special 
collection. Our holdings were limited to a fairly adequate collection of books 

merical which were classified by the Dewey system and then shelved in the Art 


Jrich's } Library with all the other 700’s. Books in the theatre arts, requested by the 
copies faculty or staff, were purchased out of Language and Literature Library funds. 


nd the | Theatre students using the books and periodicals made no particular requests 
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for non-book materials—probably either because they were unaware of th 
wealth of information available in the ephemera of the theatre world—, 
if they were aware of it, they were also aware of the library's sad lack of it 

“Early in 1958, Arnold Rood, a former Queens College student, generously 
donated his collection of books, posters, playbills, programs, photographs, 
and advertising matter to the library. The faculty and library staff were fas. 
cinated by this unusual gift. A reception and exhibition were immediately 
held to ed proudly the newly acquired treasures. Faculty members of the 
Speech and English Departments were enthusiastic about ‘our Theatre Collec. 
tion’ but the librarians, especially the practical minded catalogers, realized 
that the coveted gift was just a mass of unorganized and inaccessible, albeit 
valuable, items. While we were still mulling over the problems presented by 
the Rood collection—through the good graces of the New York Public Li. 
brary, Moss Hart, and Lester Sweyd—we were deluged by another generow 
gift of similar materials but in even larger quantities. This gift was swiftly 
followed by thirty-one cartons of non-book materials selected from the ex- 
change collection of the New York Public Library by the associate librarian 
and two members of the faculty. All these valuable treasures, now resting in 
their virgin state in the stacks of the library, defiantly challenge the librarian's 
assault. 

“The library is now ready to lay its plan for an organized attack which 
will result, we hope, in the nucleus of the Queens College Theatre Collection. 
The following proposal serves as a starting point in the forthcoming discus 
sions of the theatre collection: 

“Staff—At the outset let us be realistic and accept the fact that under 
= conditions, the library will not be able to wangle out of the city 

udget director an additional librarian to administer the Theatre Collection 
Perhaps several years from now, if the collection grows to respectable propor. 
tions and student demands prove that it has become a vital specialized cal: 
lection, a ‘case’ can be made for a theatre librarian. In the meantime the col- 
lection will be in need of loving foster parents. In the next section of this 
report I will suggest that the Theatre Collection be transferred from the At 
Library to the Language and Literature Library. My recommendation is that, 
awaiting the advent of a theatre librarian, the servicing of the collection be 
assigned to the assistant language and literature librarian. She has a good 


background in drama literature, is an avid theatre fan, and she will welcome 
the collection with outstretched arms. The organization, classification and | 
cataloging of the collection, which will be discussed in a later section, should 


be undertaken by the Cataloging Department. ’ 


“Classifying, Cataloging and Indexing the Theatre Collection—Even 1 
superficial study of our existing classification schedules in the theatre field 
will reveal that they are inadequate. Drama fares better—besides, reclassifia: 
tion would not be feasible in view of the whole structure of the literature 
section. I would therefore suggest that, before any of the uncataloged material 
is touched, we revise the theatre schedules. A study of Mary Ambler’ 
Classification System for Theatre Libraries, and an analysis of the class break- 
down used by the New York Public Library Theatre Collection, the 58th 
Street Theatre Library, and the Library of Congress would provide an ade 
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Teaching Theatre Librarianship 


te frame of reference. I am confident that the Cataloging Department 
staff, with help from the Speech Department, can produce an acceptable 
schedule. It could be pre-tested by rearranging the shelf-list cards according 
to the proposed order and inviting various faculty members to comment on 
the results. 

“The Cataloging Department is equipped to handle the book and periodical 
collection but when we approach the non-book materials we run into serious 
difficulties. I am firmly convinced that the subject indexing can only be done 
by a trained theatre librarian. I would strongly suggest that the Head Li- 
brarian make every effort to find funds to hire an experienced theatre li- 
brarian for a six-month peiod. We would also need a copy of the New York 
Public Library's theatre subject heading in card form ($300). A member of 
the Cataloging Department would be assigned to work in conjunction with 
the theatre librarian in order to learn the procedures. If there is absolutely no 

rospect of hiring a theatre cataloger, I would suggest that the Cataloging 

epartment organize the collection and index it by name of play, actor, etc.— 
with no subject approach—and then at some future date, whenever we do 
have the qualified personnel, we can back-track and subject index it. 


“Publicity and Public Relations Suggestions.— 


1. Prepare an ambitious exhibit to coincide with the speech and music 
dedication ceremonies. 

2. Ask for display area in Speech and Music Building. 

3. Join theatre associations and clubs. 

4, Maintain close liaison with teaching departments. 

5. Seek publicity for collection in school papers, magazines, faculty-staff 
bulletins, etc.” 


Already an established bibliographer, the director of the Dance, 
Music, and Theatre Archives of the University of Florida Library at 
Gainesville, Sara Yancey Belknap has learned how to make do with 
equipment which her ingenuity has provided when funds were stub- 
bornly not available: 


“Divide playbills into large categories, removing duplicates. Class by the 
enclosed Research Classification System . . . all playbills and programs to be 
~— and for which a completion is sought. While in process rest large and 
gala ones in solander boxes and all others in IBM card boxes obtained free 
from other departments. Bound programs are indexed and the index is pasted 
on the inside cover, carbon used when arranging duplicate (perhaps) un- 
bound to show on card that two copies are held. Important companies are 
set up by name, as Metropolitan Opera in Music, Royal Danish Ballet in 
Dance, etc. Less permanent units begin in files by country, cards in catalog. 
Units rooted in a region are filed geographically, as under Pennsylvania will 
lie the Hedgerow Theatre. All decisions subject to change as more comes in. 
If Pro-File cabinets are used, portfolios. Cedar boxes of varied size may be 
ordered from cigar-making outfits. Tape label on spine, stand as book. In 
storing materials like playbills and programs, the appearance of the place 
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is important. Pro-File is neat and takes up 40 per cent less floor space, a 
consideration indeed. There has to be some spot where the impolitely large 
and unwieldy can be stored. Buy a hand vacuum cleaner right off. Catalog 
most valuable first, then those likely to be of use in the classrooms of speech, 
arts, music, etc. Write notes to teachers when something comes in. 

“Photographs and prints are accessioned in a bound accession book and 
housed in folders by accession number, reached by cards. Lists by subject 
arouse interest and may be sent to teachers. In preparation after accession 
number and library ownership, sort and pencil data on the back. When ex. 
hibited, slip into varied photograph mounts obtained from photographic 
studio for about 18 cents each in quantity. Letters, designs, etc., treated as 
above. (Until I work with such and then I may learn more.) Class all by 
Research Classification System then all of a kind can be located quickly. Make 
want list. To strengthen Western Hemisphere, keep all English, all conti- 
nental. Move and store but do not get rid too fast as next director may not 
share your emphasis.” 


A librarian in a small city library near Chicago, Lorna Tracy of the 
Oak Park (Illinois) Public Library feels her personal responsibility 
in organizing her theatre collection as evidenced by the portions of 
her paper which follow: 


“I will do all the cataloging, not only because our Technical Processes 
Department already feels it has to carry the burden of Atlas, but because 
cataloging is the most thorough way for me to learn the collection. Of course 
the routines of checking, filing, card-making, etc., will be done by my a- 
sistant. Classification will be according to Mr. Dewey's decimals, with neces- 
sary modifications. The rest of the library is cataloged this way and it is 
logical to keep the same system for the theatre collection as long as it will 
work, I will use the subject headings devised by the N.Y.P.L. Theatre Col- 
lection because, although there may be many a small collection that will never 
be used at all, I think it is important to establish standard headings. 

“I will check the collection against the standard theatre bibliographies, 
listing desiderata with several different dealers. This procedure will also be 
used to acquire complete runs of theatre-related periodicals. 

“When not doing these things I will be visiting every library in the area 
which has any theatre materials, such as the libraries at Lake Forest College, 
Saint Xavier College, University of Chicago, and the Chicago Historical 
Society. Cooperation among these collections will add greatly to the value of 
them all. We must have arrangements for interlibrary loan, exhibit loans, 
reference, and research. I will also enlist the aid of the Illinois State Library, 
which should be particularly useful in locating regional theatre material. 

“Ideally I would try to see at least one ee at each theatre in the 
area, whether amateur or professional, and invite each one to use our col- 
lection. Knowing of our interest these production groups would probably all 
be glad to help keep our records of their work complete and up-to-date. 

“We will actively ‘collect’ people who collect on their own, or who show 
any signs of being potential friends of the McVicker Collection. We will not 
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Teaching Theatre Librarianship 


fall into that ancient error of failing to see history in the things bearing 
today’s date.” 


It should be made clear that a theatre collection is made up of 
books and non-books including some of those generally accepted as 
museum materials—hence “Collection” rather than “Library.” The 
term, “Theatre” is used in its widest and most inclusive meaning, a 
compilation of all the performing arts including drama, stage, musi- 
cal drama, scenery, costume, theatrical design, including the pictorial 
aspects of the production of opera and ballet, circus, vaudeville, 
magic, fairs, carnivals, and the mechanical arts including cinema, 
radio, television, phonograph, and tape recordings. 
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WALLACE J. BONK | 


TWO YEARS AGO, I began assembling composite lists of | di 
titles included in materials distributed to students in the basic refer-| Sy, 
ence, social sciences, and humanities courses. In February, 1959,1| W 
sent a letter to the teachers of basic reference, requesting them to 
send me the lists of titles included in their “basic” reference course,| It 
under whatever name it might be known (Introduction to Reference, | ch 
Basic Reference Materials, General Reference, etc.). Twenty-five} oc 
schools responded to that first call, sending lists of titles which 
covered the general reference works (encyclopedias, dictionaries, yeat- | _ bit 
books, handbooks, etc.). In January, 1960, I asked for lists in the social 
science and humanities courses, and twenty-two schools sent lists. In 
return, I promised to send composite lists, which would include all the |__ ric 
titles presented by all the schools, indicating the number of schools pa 
which listed each title. Each of the 4,813 titles found on these lists was 
entered on a 3x5 card, and the name of each school listing it was re ca 
corded. The composite lists which resulted from this tabulation have th 
been distributed to the cooperating schools and various other interested 
parties. The Composite List of Titles Taught in Basic Reference by 25 
of the Accredited Library Schools was mailed in January, 1960, while 
the Composite Lists of Titles in the Humanities and Social Sciences ' 
Courses went out in January, 1961. 

The results of these three studies can be summarized quickly: of 
1,202 titles listed by the schools in basic reference, half or more of the 
schools agreed on 9.7 per cent; of the 1,500 titles listed in the hu © 
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manities, half or more agreed on 7 per cent; of the 2,000 titles listed in 
the social sciences, half or more agreed on 5 per cent. Let me repeat 
that these percentages represent agreement among half of the re- 
sponding schools. The other half do not agree on teaching even these 
modest percentages. 

Before I go on to more general comment on these results, may I also 
advert to the titles at the other end of the scale—those which appear 
only once on the lists. In basic reference, 47 per cent of the total 
number of titles were listed only once; in the humanities, 53.6 per 
cent; in the social sciences, 57.7 per cent. It appears that the lists are 
being bulked up with many titles whose importance seems dubious, at 
least at first glance. 

Our final statistical comment: in basic reference all twenty-five 
schools agreed on only five titles out of a total of 1,202. Those five 
titles, which perhaps should be crowned with gold, included three 
encyclopedias (Americana, Britannica, and World Book) and two large 
dictionaries (New English Dictionary and Funk & Wagnall’s New 
Standard). If one looks for agreement by the twenty-five schools on 
Webster's New International, he will discover that two schools did not 
elect to list it, although they did list the two dictionaries named above. 
It was this kind of unexpected result which led the compiler to con- 
clude that there have been some rather whimsical selections made on 
occasion. In the social sciences and humanities, there was no title which 
all twenty-two responding schools agreed upon (out of a total com- 
bined number of 3,611 titles). 

These results indicate a larger area of dispersion than I had expected. 
It had been my assumption that there was such a thing as a “core” cur- 
ticulum. I had further assumed that reference and bibliography were 
part of that core, and that, therefore, there exists a certain “core” of 
major titles which every graduate of every accredited library school 
can be expected to know. It was my prior conviction, in short, that 
there is such a thing as basic reference and bibliography on the gradu- 
ate, A.L.A.-accredited level, and that it is a clearly recognizable entity. 

I am aware, of course, that unanimity in selection of titles is an un- 
realizable goal, for many quite valid reasons. A given title may be se- 
lected only as an example of a type—and any of three or four other 
titles would do equally well. The aim of the school, in emphasizing 
one or another type of library, would affect selection. The personal 
tastes and preferences of the teacher have a part to play in final choices. 
The total organization of the curriculum may dictate the allocation of 
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some titles to other courses. Taking all these factors into account, | xa 
however, I am still surprised and somewhat disquieted by these results, } is 4 

As I read through the lists, I could not help thinking of the situa [gre 
tion which would obtain if medical training were carried on in the | den 
same way. Can one imagine an interne being hired by a hospital and 1 
then reporting that he could not be held accountable for certain in- | son 
formation, because in his school’s gross anatomy course they did not | con 
dissect the musculature? And another remarking that his school did } Th 
nothing with the head? And a third that they ignored the nervous | __ the 
system in dissecting their cadavers? Certainly the hospital medical | all 
staff expects that all of its internes will have been exposed to a certain } cor 
common body of knowledge. In like manner, it is my conviction that 
the library employer has the right to assume that the students of any 

“of the accredited schools will have had a certain minimum body of 
reference and bibliography knowledge presented to them, and that all 
the graduates of the accredited schools will share this minimum as a 
common body of knowledge. I am not convinced that such is the case at 
the present time. 

Reading through the lists has also led me to conclude—quite apart 
from the matter of specific titles—that the schools clearly do not agree 
on what these courses should try to accomplish. They do not agree, | oth 
suspect, on the amount or kind of information the student is expected | _ the 
to know about those titles which are listed. They do not agree on the | __ tha 
place of the individual titles as opposed to the study of types of refer- I 
ence sources. As a matter of fact, I received several letters from schools for 
saying that they would be willing to cooperate in my study, but could | _ bey 
not, as they did not use lists of titles. One school reported that it be ) Do 
gan with the actual “literature” of the field and moved from that | _ titl 
literature into the reference sources, but that students were not held ach 
accountable for any specific reference titles. Another reported that it ) 417 
did not use lists, but that the course was based on the individual stv- 
dent's needs, background, and interests. A third simply said that it did (in 
not have any lists to send. y itr 

It is true, I believe, that there are honest and defensible differences dro 
of opinion about these matters, but I am going to take this opportunity | ten 
to plead my own views, which have become somewhat solidified by this / 7 
experience. It is difficult to convey the experience I had as I checked oll 
over the lists—title by title, subject by subject, school by school. The _ Jéct 

.. conviction grew on my part that there were some unusual inclusions } kno 
and some startling omissions (the New International being only one thal 
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example among many). Although I grant that the selection of titles 
is always a difficult and complicated business, I am convinced that a 
greater degree of agreement is not only desirable, but, in the light of 
demands of professional education, is a matter of necessity. 

This opinion, however, is by no means universally shared. Indeed, 
some of my respondents have made it very clear that they are not at all 
concerned with any results which might be demonstrated by this survey., 
They make a strong appeal to “local situations” and are convinced that 
these override any other considerations. I am perfectly willing to make 
all due allowance for local needs, but I would hasten to remind these 
correspondents that they are not training “local” librarians—but li- 
brarians. Do we not, in book selection courses, stress the importance 
of obtaining the best available titles for the library’s purposes? Do we 
not strive to develop in our students some sense of discrimination? 
Are we willing to admit in book selection that any title is as good as 
any other title, and that librarians can be spared the difficult task of 
trying to choose among several titles? Are we then free, in reference 
and bibliography courses, to take the tack that we can ignore this 
difficult task of judging excellence? That we can say that any refer- 
ence title will do for the list, since no reference title is better than any 
other title? I remain convinced that the reference teacher cannot avoid 
the responsibility for making judgments of quality, as I am convinced 
that the practicing librarian cannot avoid that responsibility. 

In reference and bibliography courses, we have a grave responsibility 
for introducing our students to the best sources. Any titles above and 
beyond these major sources can be introduced into the lists until 
Doomsday arrives, without disturbing my peace—if only the major 
titles will also be found. As an extreme example of the failure to 
achieve a reasonable result, take the case of the literature list. Of the 
417 titles which appear only once, one school accounts for 139 titles. 
That same school does not list ten of the fourteen highest ranking titles 
(in terms of the number of schools agreeing on their listing). Does 
it not seem reasonable to suggest that that school might consider 
dropping ten of the titles taught by no one else and substituting the 
ten which the majority of the schools deem essential ? 

The fact is that it does not seem at all reasonable to some of my 
colleagues. A number of my respondents wrote at some length to ob- 
ject to the whole idea represented by lists of titles. They asserted thay 
knowledge of particular titles is of no real significance, in their opinion; 
that what matters is training in “reference method.” This point of view 
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puzzles me. Reference method? If this means that knowledge of the 
content of individual reference titles is of no moment, I am unhappy. 
I begin to suspect that this is a drift in the direction of the doctrine 
- that “to teach successfully, one does not need to know the content of a 
field, if only he has had a course in the teaching method of that sub- 
ject.” I would not be happy to see librarianship moving in that direc. 
tion. 

What is reference method divorced from the reference books? | 
submit that reference work consists of finding information which some- 
one wants. The problem of method arises in deciding which reference 
tools have that kind of information. How this question can be answered 
without knowing what individual reference works contain is beyond 
my comprehension. 

I can understand the pressure to arrive at the conclusion that in- 
dividual titles need not be taken into account. When one sees the vast 
array of reference works, it is enough to drive one to the hope that one 
need not know them individually. But this fact only pushes me to the 
‘conclusion that a selection of the best and most useful titles must be 
made for the benefit of the student, lest he be overwhelmed by the 
crowd of titles. If he knows these, and they fail him in a reference 
inquiry, he can then turn to Winchell and the other guides to find 
works which may contain that specific item of information. But surely 
it is not unreasonable to plead that he needs a real knowledge of the 
major works! Furthermore, how can one talk about reference method 
without introducing some titles for the purposes of illustration? If one 
does, is it not pragmatically valuable to use as illustrations those works 
which are most likely to be found in most libraries, and which have 
demonstrated their superiority in their given field? 


Another of my correspondents, for whom I have only the highest 
regard and for whose judgment and integrity I have the greatest re- 
spect, wrote to tell me that he was unhappy with the whole project of 
composite lists. He feared that they are potentially dangerous, since 
they may fall into the hands of unthinking conformists, who would 
simply copy them blindly. It was his fear that such lists would serve 
only as a crutch and would handicap progressive leadership in libraty 
education. The results of my survey show, however, we are hardly 
suffering from a surfeit of unthinking conformity. I sometimes feel 
that quite the opposite is true, that we might better be accused of the 
fault ascribed by Mr. Pope to certain individuals: “If the crowd by 
chance go right, they purposely go wrong.” 

The composite lists represent the collective judgment, independently 
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reached, of a variety of individuals. When 22 or 25 of these separate 
individuals, all evaluating the reference works from their own points 
of view and within the framework of their varying curricula, arrive at 
a consensus regarding a certain number of titles, it would behoove our 
unthinking conformist to hasten to conform in this case. I have com- 
plained rather noisily about the amount of dispersion—but let me also 
praise the areas of agreement. And, to be very honest, I would prefer 
that our unthinking conformist follow the lead of the majority of the 
teachers. If he is truly unthinking, I shudder to think what he might 
achieve if left to his own devices. He needs guidance, and these com- 
site lists can furnish him with some guidance at least. 

These lists have actually been put to some use already, and the pro- 
cedure followed by the schools which have written to me, or whose 
faculty members have spoken to me, has been eminently sensible, I 
believe. There has been no unthinking rush to follow the leader blindly. 
Rather, their lists have been compared with the composite lists, and 
wide variations have been made the subject of investigation. In the case 
of titles unique to the school, their presence on the lists has been the 
object of scrutiny. On occasions, I have been told, no good reason for 
listing the title could be found, and it was dropped. On other occasions, 
good and sufficient reasons for its presence could be adduced, and it 
was retained. Where a title listed by a majority of the schools was not 
on a given school’s list, the question was raised as to the reason for its 
absence. Once again, the decision was made on the basis of discussion, 
not on the basis of a bandwagon psychology. Despite my rather ill- 
tempered remarks earlier, this is precisely the kind of intelligent and 
discriminating reaction which I am confident can be depended upon in 
the use of these lists. 


But there remains the sharp disparity of views about the nature of 
the courses and the place of the individual title, or lists of titles. I am 
deeply convinced of the need for discussion of this whole subject within 
the Association of American Library Schools, pursued with dispassion, 
reasonableness, and a determined effort to see if some synthesis of these 
extremes cannot be achieved, to the general agreement and satisfaction 
of all concerned. I am not urging that any teacher be compelled to sub- 
mit to views he cannot countenance. Indeed, I do not see how this could 
be done, even if I thought it were desirable, which I most assuredly do 
not. I am sure that sensible and calm discussion, coupled with patient 
effort and a determination to produce the best possible kind of refer- 
ence and bibliography course, would result in something more pro- 
fessionally desirable than this present state of affairs. 
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Orientation For Foreign 
Students At Illinois 


WILLIAM VERNON JACKSON 


SOME YEARS AGO few educators would have predicted that 
in 1960 there would be about 54,000 foreign students at American 
colleges and universities.‘ Although the majority come as undergradv- 
ate students, it was recently estimated that 48 per cent are engaged in 
graduate and professional study.” Thus this country’s library schools, 
like other colleges offering professional training, find that they are 
playing an enlarging role in this educational exchange. A special 
committee of the Association of American Library Schools recently 
gathered information about foreign students in accredited libray 
schools; according to the enrollment figures received, in 1959-60 there 
were 187 foreign students in the member institutions.* 

The University of Illinois Graduate School of Library Science, like 
most of the larger library schools, in recent years has noted a gradual 
increase in the number of men and women from other countries amon} 
the students it is preparing for careers in librarianship. The realization 
that relatively large numbers of such students, especially those from the 
newly developing nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, would 
probably continue to come to American library schools for training and 
the recognition that the task of advising and assisting these students 
would be more effective if set within some sort of formal organization 
—these were the chief reasons which led the School to establish a Com 
mittee on Foreign Students in the fall of 1958. From the outset it has 
consisted of faculty members whose experience in foreign library a 
signments has taken them to all major areas of the world. Spread 
broadly through the Illinois faculty this cumulative experience is cor 
siderable; beginning in 1949 not a year has passed that has not found 
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Orientation for Foreign Students at Illinois 


at least one member of the regular faculty on some official overseas 
assignment. 

The purpose of the present report is to describe the orientation pro- 

am that this committee has developed (as promised in the first issue 
of this publication) * and to indicate other matters which have received 
its attention. It seemed that this account might be more meaningful if 
set against a somewhat broader perspective than that of the past two 
academic years, so it draws on data about all foreign students who have 
attended classes at Illinois during the past ten years (1950-51 through 
1959-60). This group has amounted to a total of sixty-six persons; they 
have represented all parts of the globe, but nearly two-thirds of them 
have come from Asia. In fact, aside from Canada, the only nations 
which have each sent three or more students are located on that con- 
tinent: China (including Formosa), Japan, India, Korea, and Turkey. 
Other countries, represented by one or two students, include the follow- 
ing: Argentina, Bolivia, Ceylon, Denmark, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, Indonesia, Iran, Italy, Liberia, Norway, Panama, Para- 
guay, Sudan, Thailand, Union of South Africa, and the United Arab 
Republic. 

When the Committee on Foreign Students met for the first time in 
the fall of 1958 to consider how it could best aid students from over- 
seas to profit as much as possible from their studies at the University 
and from their stay in the United States, it decided to arrange a series 
of orientation meetings. They proved so successful that they became the 
cornerstone of the program for foreign students. The 1959-60 program 
consisted of five late afternoon or evening meetings, held at approxi- 
mately monthly intervals, beginning early in the fall and lasting into 
the second semester. The first session opened with a welcome by Di- 
rector Robert B. Downs and an introduction of the new students to the 
faculty. The topic for discussion was the structure of American educa- 
tion; William V. Jackson served as moderator and pointed out the 
great variety and lack of centralized control. The next meeting dealt 
with study habits; it focused attention on the organization of courses, 
note taking, and examinations; American examination methods and 
those of foreign countries were contrasted, and sample examination 
questions used as illustrations. The third meeting utilized two outside 
participants to discuss adjusting to social conditions; Robert A. Schuite- 
man, the University’s assistant dean for foreign students, commented 
on the work of his office and reminded students of the help available 
to them there, as well as of certain formalities with which they must 
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comply; the Reverend James R. Hine of McKinley Foundation de. 
scribed American social customs, including entertaining and dating 
patterns. At the fourth session Associate Director Harold Lancour out. 
lined the development of training of librarians in this country and indi- 
cated the present structure of education for librarianship. At the fifth 
meeting, which grew out of students’ questions about the University 
High School, Marjerie Miller, the School's librarian, spoke on the 
organization of the university laboratory school and the role its library 
plays. 

While these meetings are designed to impart information, they are 
informal in nature. Refreshments are served during the discussion 
period that follows each presentation. Both the nature and the number 
of questions raised have convinced the committee that the foreign stu 
dents find this an enjoyable and worthwhile feature of the meetings. 
The committee has been able to become better acquainted with the stu- 
dents, while they have had an opportunity to share with the group their 
observations on libraries in their countries. 

The last meeting in this series differs from those just described: the 
committee meets with each student individually just before he com- 
pletes his studies and returns to his homeland. The purpose of this ses 
sion is to point the returning librarian in the direction of the situation 
he will encounter in his own nation and to prepare him to adapt the 
training he has received to its needs and to the resources—human and 
material—available there. The committee developed a four-page out 
line, entitled “Problems of a Pioneer Librarian,” to serve as a guide for 
this discussion; its main points are as follows: 


I. Role of the Returning Professional Librarian 
A. Status of librarianship and librarians at home 
B. Professional contacts 
C. Return to work 


II. Beginning a National Library Program 

. Attitude of government and other officials toward librarian 
ship 

. Organizing and administering a local library 

. Adaptation of library tools and processes to fit local needs 
. Professional education and training 

When to secure help 
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Orientation for Foreign Students at Illinois 


F. Publishing programs and needs 
G. Level and role of education in home country 


III. Professional Responsibility of ‘“Returnee” 


A. Accepting leadership role at home 

B. Encouraging professional organization and activities at home 

C. Selecting a few workable plans with which to start a library 
program 

D. Encouraging, helping screen and advising promising stu- 
dents who plan to go abroad to study 


Asa supplement to the discussion of training (points II. D and III. D), 
the student receives copies of a “Check List for Selecting Persons for 
Library Science Training” and a “Check List for Planning Programs 
for Library Science Training.” ° The members of the committee com- 
ment on all of the above points, drawing on their varied experience 
in library assignments overseas, and they encourage the student to 
ask questions, to raise for discussion aspects of his own situation, and 
to pose problems that he will face when he returns. This session 
usually lasts about an hour and a half. 

It is interesting to note that the foreign students have already estab- 
lished a tradition of their own: a farewell dinner meeting at the end 
of the year for those who are returning home, to which the committee 
members are invited as their guests. At the 1960 dinner the students 
made a tape recording of some of their impressions of their studies 
and of life in the United States; this unique record may prove useful 
not only in future orientation programs for foreign students, but also 
in the School’s “Tapes Across the Sea” exchange of recordings with 
English library schools. 

At its meetings the committee has devoted considerable attention to 
academic matters. Some students cannot qualify for regular admission; 
although the committee feels strongly that the School should encourage 
the applications only of those who meet at least the University’s stand- 
ards for undergraduate admission, it realizes that it may be impractical 
at present to refuse to accept special students. Another topic discussed 
was the place of the four preparatory courses in programs of students 
from overseas. Like many other library schools Illinois offers these 
courses—covering the areas of reference, book selection, cataloging, 
and administration—at the undergraduate level; they constitute the 
prerequisites for graduate professional study. Examination of the pro- 
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grams of the sixty-six foreign students who were at Illinois during the 
past ten years shows that eighteen took none of the core courses; 
thirteen took one; five took two; two took three; and twenty-eight took 
all four courses. Although the School's Catalog states, “Exemption 
from one or more of these courses may be secured by a satisfactory 
score on proficiency examinations . . . ,” * the committee felt that to 
exempt foreign students on the same basis as American students might 
possibly do them a disservice rather than a service, because it would 
deprive them of the opportunity to receive a solid foundation on which 
to build their professional study. It therefore recommended, and the 
faculty approved, a requirement that all foreign students take the 
placement examinations and that for each one passed the instructor of 
the course determine whether or not the student's background is, in 
reality, sufficient enough in depth and breadth to warrant exemption. 

The committee examined ways of planning programs for foreign 
students. It considered serving as the collective advisor for this group, 
but rejected the idea, because it felt that the foreign student's program 
should be planned with the same type of advice and counsel that 
American students receive from their faculty advisor. However, ex- 
perience during the years 1958-59 and 1959-60 indicates that the for- 
eign students almost invariably choose their advisors from among the 
members of the committee. 

The professional program in the Graduate School of Library Science 
leads to a Master of Science degree; many foreign students are able to 
pursue their studies to this goal. In fact, thirty-seven (56%) of the 
sixty-six students have received degrees (three more, presently en- 
rolled, are degree candidates). It seems clear that the degree should 
be the goal whenever possible, because the value of complete training 
and the prestige of the title are very important to the student when 
he returns home. However, the fact that some students cannot meet 
the University’s admission requirements precludes candidacy for de- 
grees, while others can remain in the United States only for short 
periods. A recurrent suggestion has been to provide some sort of cer- 
tificate as the tangible evidence of study which the student could take 
back to his homeland. After examining the pros and cons of this, 
the committee concluded that the advantages outweighed the dis- 
advantages, and forwarded its endorsement to an all-University com- 
mittee considering the matter within a larger framework. 

To check on the academic progress of the foreign students without 
burdening the faculty unduly the committee distributes, at the middle 
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ing the } of each semester, a form which can be completed by checking. When 
they are returned, the committee chairman talks to each student about 
ht took § his studies. 
mption | The importance of financial assistance is underscored by the fact that 
factory nearly half (twenty-seven of sixty-two, with incomplete records for the 
that to | other four) of the students received some kind of help. The Inter- 
‘might | aational Cooperation Administration (I.C.A.) furnished the largest 
would | sumber of grants, although other sponsors have included the Ford, 
which } Rockefeller, and Carnegie foundations, Fulbright awards, and miscel- 
nd the | laneous sources such as foreign governments, church organizations and 
ke the | the Institute of International Education. A recurrent problem in this 
ctor of | atea is the need to have grants renewed or extended, so that the student 
is, in | may profit fully from his study. Additional periods make it possible 
‘ion. for qualified grantees to complete degree requirements. There is no 
oreign } doubt that the availability of these funds as supplements to personal 
group, | tsources has been an important factor in allowing as many students as 
ogram did to complete degrees. The committee feels, however, that the School 
| that | should, in general, encourage the renewal or extension of grants only 
+r, ex. | for those students who have clearly demonstrated the ability to per- 
e for. | form successfully at the graduate level. Such a policy does not, of 
ug the | course, preclude cooperation with agencies who make renewals or ex- 
tensions without previously consulting the School. 
cience Grants of many foreign students provide time and funds for visiting 
ble to | libraries in the United States, but too often a schedule is arranged by 
of the | the sponsoring agency or by the person himself without a clear con- 
ly en- | ception of the benefits to be derived. Failure to take into account the 
hould | needs of the individual in relation to the situation in which he will 
rining find himself when he returns home is another difficulty. Like others 
when | who have worked closely with foreign students, the committee feels 
meet | that an extensive number of visits to libraries (consisting of one or 
1r de- | two days each) does not constitute a meaningful experience for the 
short | person from overseas. The student often has had little or no participa- 
f cer- | tion in library work and thus has insufficient background for making 
| take } comparisons. It would be far wiser for him to remain in one or two 
this, | libraries several weeks as a period of “internship.” Furthermore, such 
. dis- | am assignment should not take place in one of the large institutions, 
com- | Which have problems, procedures, and practices differing radically from 
anything likely to be found in foreign countries, especially in the 
thout | newly developing ones. The small and medium-sized libraries can pro- 
iddle } Vide a context of experience which bears greater resemblance to the 
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situation in which the foreign student will find himself upon returning 
to his homeland. The committee has contacted a number of such | 
braries in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Missouri and found that they 
are most willing to cooperate with the School in this type of program. 

In an effort to improve the selection process the committee con- 
sidered various possibilities before deciding to work through govem. 
ment agencies and foundations, two of the most frequent sponsors of 
foreign students. The chairman of the committee wrote to several of 
the foundations and to a number of government agencies, stressing 
the following elements as those which sponsors might bear in mind in 
providing grants: 


1. Selection of persons who 
(a) meet admission requirements to graduate schools 
(b) have sufficient background in English (it is better and 
cheaper to learn English before coming to the United 
States). 

2. Making grants for periods long enough for persons to complete 
the master’s degree (18 months minimum). 

3. Sending grantees to the United States several weeks before the 
beginning of any academic session, so that they can become settled in 
housing, complete university formalities, and have a period of adjust 
ment, and thus be ready to begin their studies without extraneous prob 
lems. 

4. Including in grant funds for visiting libraries after completion of 
studies, subject to approval of schedule of visits by the Graduate School 
of Library Science. 


The training officer of one agency visited the campus, and two members 
of the committee met with him; they were able to discuss not only the 
progress and needs of the particular students but also the general prob 
lems inherent in government sponsorship of library training. During 
visits to New York and Washington the chairman of the committee dis 


cussed the same problems personally with sponsoring groups who had 
recently sent students to Illinois. 
The committee also cooperated closely with the University’s dean of 
foreign students, so that its work would supplement rather than dupli | 
cate that of his office. As a result, the School now has better and more 
complete information to send to prospective students abroad. 
Finally the committee discussed the desirability of maintaining con- ‘ 


tact with students after they return to their own countries. It felt that 
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aspecial news letter might meet much of this need, but has not yet estab- 
lished such a medium of communication. However, individual faculty 
members have been alert to the possibility of contact with former stu- 
dents; during an extensive trip to the Far East in 1959 one member of 
the committee contacted many former students in that area, while the 
chairman did the same during assignments to Latin America in 1959 
and 1960. When possible, committee members have also met with 
students who are working in or visiting libraries after completing their 
studies but before returning home. 

In conclusion, one might ask a basic question about this orientation 
program, as it has operated at Illinois during the past two years: Has it 
helped the foreign students? The Graduate School of Library Science 
believes that the answer to this is an emphatic “yes.” However, the 
committee would remind other library schools which might wish to 
adapt this program to their own needs that it requires the expenditure 
of a considerable amount of time and effort. The experience at Illinois 
has been that such an investment pays the foreign student two big divi- 
dends: a more profitable educational experience, coupled with a better 
understanding of the United States. 
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Recruitment for the Profes- 
sion: Librarianship’s Position 


in the Seller's Market 


DANIEL P. BERGEN 


A SUBSTANTIAL PORTION of the vast literature on recruit 
ment for librarianship deals with the role played by student financid 
aid. Strangely, however, little attention has been paid to librarianship's 
position, relative to the other professions and disciplines, in the pro 
vision of fellowship assistance.’ In the competition for able graduate 
students, it might be interesting to see just where our profession stands 
with respect to the use of a powerful recruiting tool—the stipend. 

Since the mid-1950’s, financial aid administration at the graduate 
level has been governed by what one might call a “‘seller’s market.’ 
High standing college graduates now sell their potential as graduate 
students to the institutions, university and non-university, making the 
highest bids. Such students have come to expect substantial financial 
support and literally, to use B. R. Berelson’s words, ‘shop around for 
the best offer.” * A corollary of this expectation of aid is that the career 
decision of the uncommitted college graduate can be strongly influenced 
by a large scholarship offer.* As this article hopes to show, such attrac- 
tive awards are not likely to be made by the schools and agencies of 
librarianship. As Leon Carnovsky once indicated, the real competition 
for graduate library students comes not, as some have suspected, from 
the undergraduate programs in librarianship, but rather from other 
occupations.* 

The intense competition for superior graduate students and the né- 
tional need for individuals with advanced training have combined to 
cause a sharp increase in university financial assistance in certain fields 
—the natural sciences, engineering, modern languages, and some of the 
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social sciences. The latter element of national need has been particularly 


influential in the establishment of national fellowship programs like 


those of the National Science Foundation, the Woodrow Wilson Foun- 
dation, and the National Defense Education Act. The fellowship pro- 
gram of the National Science Foundation aims exclusively at the in- 
creased production of scientific personnel and makes 2,100 grants an- 
nually, ranging from $1,800 to $2,400 plus tuition and dependency 
allowances. Oriented to increasing the supply of college teachers, the 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program awards each year over one 
thousand fellowships, worth over $2,000 each, primarily in the social 
sciences and humanities. National Defense Education Act fellowships, 
given annually to 1,500 students, concentrate heavily on mathematics, 
science, engineering, and modern foreign languages. Taken together, 
these three programs offer 4,600 fellowships each year. To these mam- 
moths may be added the somewhat smaller, but no less financially 
attractive, aid programs of the Carnegie, Rockefeller, and Ford founda- 
tions; the Fulbright Act; and the Rhodes and Marshall scholarship pro- 
grams. This, very briefly, is the magnitude of the competition for talent 
which faces librarianship. 

Indeed, librarianship is not the only profession whose recruiting 
suffers from the increased emphasis on pure and applied science and 
languages. In 1958, not one of the top thirty-one graduates of Harvard 
College decided to enter law school.® Even medicine, the profession of 
highest prestige, has been hurt as recent remarks by Dean John A. D. 
Cooper of the Northwestern University School of Medicine indicate: 
“The vast sums of money available for fellowships and research as- 
sistantships in the expanding research disciplines almost guarantee the 
total expenses of graduate education for all but a small fraction of 
students in the physical, biological, and behavioral sciences. Medicine 
has no equivalent source of subsidy for its students.” * It is perhaps 
safe to say that, as a consequence of these shifts in academic interest, 
the problem of recruiting now looms much larger in all of the tradi- 
tional professions. If the shape of society in the future can be at all 
ptedicted, this emphasis on the sciences and language is not likely to 
prove an intellectual fad, subject to cyclical change. On the contrary, 
interest in the sciences will probably increase over the next decades. 

Where does all of this change leave librarianship? The sources of 
financial aid to students preparing for the profession are basically 
three: (1) the library schools themselves; (2) general university fel- 
lowships open to students in all schools and departments; and (3) 
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awards made by state and national professional organizations, industry 
and individual libraries. With regard to the first category, a 1954 Na. 
tional Science Foundation survey covering 76 per cent of the students 
then enrolled in schools and departments of library science offering 
gtaduate programs revealed that only 10 per cent of the resident stu. 
dents in librarianship were supported by research assistantships, teach. 
ing assistantships, and fellowships. In the other relatively youthful 
professions of social work, journalism, and home economics, the com. 
parable figure was 34 per cent.” During the academic year 1955-56, the 
average fellowship grants to students of librarianship in the accredited 
schools ranged from a low of $100 at the University of Texas to a high 
of $1,250 at the University of California. The only library schools then 
awarding over $5,000 annually in total fellowship money were the 


University of Chicago ($11,880) and the University of Michigan , 


($7,000). In twelve of the sixteen schools reporting, the average ip- 
dividual award was from $300 to $600.* While the U.S. Office of Edu. 
cation survey of graduate financial aid for the academic year 1959-4 
will not be published until fiscal year 1963, a review of current libran 
school bulletins indicates that increases in the amounts of fellowship 
assistance have not been significant. 

Of the forty-four major graduate fields surveyed in 1955-56, the mea 
fellowship grant in librarianship ($489) held fortieth position, out 
ranking only theology ($424), journalism ($482), music ($481), and 
education ($405).° In English, history, French, German, and economic, 
fields from which library schools draw a large proportion of their stv 
dents,”® the mean grant differential was substantial: English ($733); 
history ($809); French ($753); German ($842); and economic 


($861) ."* The mean awards in chemistry, engineering, and physics, by } 


way of even sharper contrast, were $1,140, $1,049, and $1,003, te 
spectively.’* In recognition of the need for more fellowship money, the 
H. W. Wilson Company gave each accredited library school, betwee 
1957 and 1960, a $500 fellowship to be awarded without restriction.” 


This program was extended for an additional three years in Januaty,! 


1961. While the Wilson Company program of financial assistance i 
commendable in itself, one nevertheless wonders how attractive $500) 
fellowships appear to the bright graduates of the best undergraduatt | 
colleges when $2,000 or more can be obtained from another source. 
With respect to the “open competition” general university fellow 
ships mentioned in the second category, there are indications that few 
are offered to library school students, being reserved rather for appli 
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cants in the natural and social sciences. Unquestionably the most lucra- 
tive aids currently being awarded are those of the national and state 
library associations. Unfortunately, practically all these fellowships are 
subject to definite restrictions, and, as such, are not open to the general 
candidate. A large group of such fellowships demand that a student 
be a resident of a particular state; others require that he specialize in 
a specific phase of library work (e.g. children’s librarianship or special 
librarianship) ; still others specify several years work in the libraries 
of particular states following graduation from library school. It is not 
comforting to know that in the now somewhat dated American Library 
Association publication, Fellowships, Scholarships, Grants-in-Aid, Loan 
Funds, and other Assistance for Library Education (1956), not one 
non-university fellowship devoted exclusively to librarianship was listed 
without restriction of some kind. Unfortunately for the applicant-at- 
large, but understandable from the standpoint of state libraries, the 
new, and sometimes quite attractive, fellowships being offered with 
funds from the Library Services Act are also rather restrictive. 

A problem of real severity is the support of doctoral students in 
librarianship. Many doctoral students are able to complete the residence 
requirements, but lack sufficient financial resources for full-time work 
on the dissertation.** In addition, an unknown number of highly quali- 
fied persons are deterred from even embarking upon study for the 
doctorate because of the paucity of available aid. As J. Periam Danton 
has observed: “. . . no one doubts that if the profession were able to 
offer fellowships of five thousand dollars a year for each of three years 
to fifty outstanding students a year, we should not lack for a sufficient 
number of able applicants.” *° A partial solution to the dilemma de- 
scribed by Danton is the $5,000 research fellowship recently established 
by the California State Library. Yet even this grant bears a stipulation 
that “the recipient . . . will be expected to complete a research study 
which will contribute to the development of rural library service in the 
state.” 

In an absolute sense, the provision of financial assistance in librarian- 
ship is improving. In a relative sense, it and a whole host of other pro- 
fessions are losing ground. In its efforts to recruit able and highly moti- 


paper has shown: (1) there is a marked differential between the aver- 
age grant in librarianship and grants in those fields (English, history, 
French, German, and economics) which presumably compete directly 
with library schools for graduate students and (2) most non-university 
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fellowships in librarianship are governed by eligibility restrictions, |t 
would seem that, in the light of measurably reduced aid from the 
Carnegie Corporation, library schools must actively seek out new sources 
of fellowship funds. The selling job, as disdainful as it may seem to 
library school administrators, simply must be done if the profession js 
to “compete on all fours” with other vocations. The quest begins at 
home in the intra-university scramble for funds and ends in the offices 
of high government and foundation officials. The path is clearly marked 
for those who will actively negotiate it. 
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Research Libraries, 20:439, Nov. 1959. 

15. Ibid. 

j 16. Riatentige and Assistantships—California State Library. Library Journal, 86:212, 
an. 15, 1961. 
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New Officers 


Newly elected officers of the 
Association are Wayne Yenawine, 
scted and | Dean, School of Library Science, Syra- 
cuse University, Vice-president and 
President-elect, and Mrs. Virginia 
‘Autome Jones, Dean, School of Library 
Associa. | Service, Altanta University, member 
of the Board of Directors. Yenawine 
School, | assumed office at the Cleveland meet- 
ing along with Martha Boaz, Dean, 
School of Library Science, University 
mt of Southern California, the new Presi- 

' | dent. Mrs. Jones will succeed Agnes 
a Gregory on the Board at the Mid- 

winter 1962 meeting. 


of Edu- 

>. 4-126. 

ducation, 

| Cleveland Meetings 

chool of 

Science, The Association acted as co- 
sponsor of two program meetings at 

oul the annual A.L.A. conference in Cleve- 


land in July. A program devoted to 
and | “Impressions of American Library 
Schools” was held under the sponsor- 
86:212, | ship of AALS, the A.L.A. Library 
Education Division and the Interna- 
tional Relations Round Table. Co- 
chairmen for the meeting were Sigrid 
Edge, Simmons, and Lucile Hatch, 
) Denver. Alice Lohrer, Illinois, Chair- 


man of the Association's Foreign Stu- 
dent Committee, presided and Leon 
Carnovsky, Chicago, was the modera- 
tor for a discussion by seven foreign 
students who had recently attended 
American library schools. 

The second meeting was held in 
cooperation with LED and the Re- 
sources and Technical Services Di- 
vision on the subject: The Teaching 
and Practicing of the Technical Serv- 
ices. AALS members participating in 
the program included Paul Dunkin, 
Rutgers, (a paper on the development 
of technical services training), Carlyle 
Frarey, North Carolina, (a paper on 
the implications of present trends in 
technical services for library instruc- 
tion), Rev. James J. Kortendick, Cath- 
olic University, presiding at a lunch- 
eon meeting, and President Ed Wight, 
California, presiding at the afternoon 
program session. 

The Association held a luncheon 
business meeting attended by thirty- 
eight members from _ twenty-five 
schools. At this meeting, the By-Laws 
were amended to permit the Executive 
Board to invite non-members to busi- 
ness meetings of the Association (see 
text of the By-Laws in JEL Winter 
1961, p. 166) and copies of Wight's 
Presidential Address, ‘Standards and 
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Stature in Librarianship” were dis- 
tributed. (Address will appear in the 
next issue of JEL.) 

The Executive Board held two meet- 
ings, primarily devoted to revision of 
the committee code, committee ap- 
pointments, plans for a new edition 
of Who's Who in Library Service, 
and a discussion of possible program 
meetings in connection with the 
A.L.A. Miami conference in 1962. 


Midwinter 1962 
Meetings 


Tentative plans for Midwinter 
1962 meetings call for two full days 
of AALS activities at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. Saturday, Janu- 
ary 27, will be devoted to a program 
on the “Improvement of Library Edu- 
cation.” Ralph Shaw of Rutgers will 
speak on “The Library's Role in To- 
day's Society’’ and a panel consisting 


of Neal Harlow, John Cory, Francs 
Henne, and George Bonn will discs 
implications of this topic for academic 
public, school, and special libraries, r. 
spectively. Ralph Tyler, of the Cente 
for Advanced Study in Behavion 
Sciences, Stanford University, wil 
speak at a luncheon meeting on “M, 
jor Problems in Professional Eduq. 
tion.” 

On Sunday, January 28, in addition 
to a business meeting of the Associ: 
tion and meetings of all standing com 
mittees, a program consisting of paper 
by Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton (‘Under 
graduate Programs and Plans for Ar 
ticulation’”’), Mrs. Frances B. Jenkin, 
Chairman of the Curriculum Con 
mittee (‘Fifth Year Library Schoo 
Curriculum”), and C, Walter Stone 
Director, Educational Media Branch 
U.S. Office of Education (“Mone 
How to Get and Spend”’) will be pr. 
sented. 


Wesley Simontm 
Secretary-T reassure 
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Miscellany 


PUBLICATIONS—The July- 
August issue of Special Libraries em- 
phasizes special library education. In 
addition to articles by Lawrence Clark 
Powell, Robert R. Douglass, Mrs. 
Margaret N. Sloane, W. Roy Holle- 
man, and Mary M. Regan, the “Cur- 
rent Concentrates” and book reviews 
also are devoted to library education. 


At the suggestion of A.L.A. Presi- 
dent Florrinell F. Morton, the April 
1962 issue of the ALA Bulletin will 
focus on library education. An ad- 
visory committee consisting of Martha 
Boaz, Rev. James J. Kortendick, Har- 
old Lancour, Sarah Reed, and Mrs. 
Morton met with Editor Samray Smith 
at Cleveland. The general title of the 
issue will be “Challenges in Library 
Education.” Topics to be covered will 
include recruitment, articulation of un- 
dergraduate with graduate programs, 
generalist as opposed to specialist train- 
ing, curriculum developments, and re- 
search programs. 


The New Zealand Library School 
at Wellington has begun publication 
of two mimeographed series of book- 
lets using papers prepared by students 
in the school. The Bibliographical 
Series now contains three issues, each 
an annotated list of books on a specific 
topic. Number One in the Studies in 
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Library Administration is entitled 7). 
ward a National Library for Indoneji 
by J. N. B. Tairos; Number Two is; 
discussion of reproduction and dist. 
bution problems of music for amatey 
choirs and orchestras, written by Dor 
thy Freed. 

A third series, this one in lette. 
press, is called Library School Bulletin 
Number One is an account by W. | 
Cameron of early editions of Joh 
Dryden found in New Zealand | 
braries. 


A little-explored chapter of Amer: 
can librarianship, the period referrei 
to as the “Dewey to Williamson” en 
is the subject of Training for Libw 
ianship before 1923, written by Sanh 
K. Vann and recently published by th 
A.L.A. Publishing Department. 


The results of Melvin J. Voig 
“grass roots study” of how scientis 
obtain information particularly fron 
printed sources have been publish! 
by A.L.A. as Number 24 in the ACH 
Monograph Series. The title is Scie 
tists’ Approaches to Information. 


SCHOLARSHIPS—The D: 
rectors of the H. W. Wilson Found: 
tion, Inc., an educational and chat: 
table foundation established by the lat 
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Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Wilson, have 
contributed $2,000 to the Special Li- 
braries Association’s Scholarship and 
Student Loan Fund for the second con- 
secutive year. S.L.A. scholarships are 
available to college graduates or seniors 
who have a high scholastic standing, 
financial need and provisional admit- 
tance to an accredited library school, 
and who have a definite interest in and 
aptitude for special library work. 


INSTITUTES — The South- 
eastern Library Association, Commit- 
tee on Library Education, will conduct 
a three day institute on “Library Edu- 
cation in the Southeast” at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, October 12-14, 
1961. The purpose of the institute is 
to develop course outlines for a basic 
core of library science courses which 
will provide a foundation for the ar- 
ticulation of graduate and undergradu- 
ate programs in the southeast. Partici- 
pants will be faculty from all the 
schools in the region offering as many 
as twelve semester hours in library 
science at the undergraduate level, 
directors and faculty members from 
the six graduate library schools in the 
southeast, and consultants who have 
had experience in developing the 
Standards for Undergraduate Library 
Science Programs and in the accredita- 
tion of library schools. Among the 
consultants are Mrs. Florrinell F. Mor- 
ton, Sarah Reed, and Margaret Rufs- 
vold. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Dorothy E. Ryan, Chairman, 308 Clax- 
ton, University of Tennessee. 


Miscellany 


An institute on “The Future of Li- 
brary Education” will be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, April 25 to 28, 1962, 
sponsored by the Library Services 
Branch of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity School of Library Science. The 
purpose of the institute will be to ex- 
plore what changes in emphasis and 
new subject content in the curriculum 
and research programs of library 
schools will be necessary to serve the 
libraries of the future. 

The collection of essays to appear 
under the title “The Future of Library 
Service: Demographic Aspects and Im- 
plications,” in the July-October 1961 
issues of Library Trends will constitute 
the working papers for the institute. 
The issues have been edited by Frank 
L. Schick, Assistant Director of the Li- 
brary Services Branch. 

Invitations to the institute will be 
issued to selected representatives of li- 
brary schools and faculties in colleges 
and universities granting library de- 
grees, and to practicing librarians from 
a wide variety of types of libraries. A 
planning committee, headed by John 
G. Lorenz, Director of the Library 
Services Branch, and Jesse H. Shera, 
Dean of the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity School of Library Science, has com- 
piled the list of those to be invited, 
and planned the procedures for their 
deliberations. 


APPOINTMENTS—Three 
appointments to the staff of the new 
school of librarianship at the Univer- 
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sity of British Columbia include Rose 
Vainstein, Public Library Specialist in 
the U.S. Office of Education, as As- 
sociate Professor; Robert Hamilton, 
Assistant Librarian of Parliament, Ot- 
tawa, as Assistant Professor, and Ron- 
ald Hagler, of the Kitchener, Ontario, 
Public Library, as instructor. The 
school, which is under the direction 
of Samuel Rothstein, former Associate 


Review 


Larsen, Knud. On the teach- 
ing of bibliography; with a survey of 
its aims and methods. Copenhagen, 
The Royal School of Librarianship, 
1961. 27 p. 


This brief pamphlet in English by 
an instructor in the Royal School of 
Librarianship in Copenhagen is di- 
vided into two parts as is indicated 
by the title. Although only four pages 
in length, the section on teaching is 
the more stimulating of the two, 
chiefly because it raises questions about 
the content, the methods, and the ade- 
quacy of what is being done. 

Larsen outlines his own methods, 
and within the limitations of this short 
treatment, justifies them. He is prop- 
erly critical of emphasis on the com- 
mitting to memory of a long list of 
titles followed by the immediate and 
rapid rate of shrinkage of this kind 
of knowledge. He is somewhat less 
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Librarian, will enroll its first class of 
students in September. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Rodell, Head of the 
Rice University Library Catalog De. 
partment since 1953, has been ap. 
pointed Executive Secretary of the Re. 
sources and Technical Services Divi. 
sion of A.L.A. She replaces Mr, 
Orcena Mahoney who resigned. 


justified in dismissing as wrong the 
use of actual questions collected 
reference desks, Admittedly, a cours 
should not be based on the chance se- 
quence and kinds of questions that 
come over a desk, but as exercises 
showing the use of bibliography, the 
are valuable. Questions of this kind 
can provide motivation in the course, 


The author carries forward his dis 
cussion on the basis that teaching bibli- 
ogrtaphic theory is the essential aim of 
instruction, and that the underlying 
theory brings order to an apparently 
confused body of material. This un- 
derlying theory is revealed by the study 
of the inner structure of bibliographies 
and the understanding of the relation- 
ships of the parts of a bibliography. 


More than once Larsen mentions 
the levels of students’ needs. Some 
knowledge of the landmark works and 
the great libraries’ printed catalogs 
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should be part of every student's 
equipment. It still may be asked 
whether in an American library school 
bibliography of this kind can be 
“taught” to a class having in it a 
large proportion of high school, pub- 
lic, and small college librarians. Pos- 
sibly a course could be given on sev- 
eral levels to meet the needs of the 
groups represented in the class. The 
problem of the control of printed and 
other forms of records of communica- 
tion through varieties of bibliographic 
tools must be met by all librarians in 
some degree, however. 

Discussion of subject bibliography 
is omewhat brief in this section, being 
limited to a statement of the essential 
characteristics of the type and recogni- 
tion of the need for use of foreign 
materials. Here again, exercises would 
give the student incentive to examine 
carefully assigned titles. Questions 
which may have originated at a ref- 
erence desk and which have been re- 
fined by a skillful instructor to bring 
out the special usefulness of a given 
book are particularly valuable. But this 
raises the question whether bibliog- 
raphy can be taught separately without 
consideration of the subject areas to 
which bibliographic tools apply. In 
some cases the literature is the subject, 
but in others the subject imposes its 
form on the literature and the means 
of controlling that literature. 

The second part of Larsen’s booklet 


Review 


is a carefully worked out systematic 
description of the aims and method of 
bibliography. Proceeding from a dis- 
cussion of the term and the form, he 
moves from the general, universal type 
to the various more limited kinds: 
national, subject, library catalogs, and 
so on. In each case the essential 
nature of the kind of bibliography 
represented is stressed. There is more 
extended discussion of subject bibli- 
ography than is found in the section 
on teaching. This same material, ex- 
panded and with examples, is used in 
the Copenhagen library school. 

Other teachers of bibliography, in 
Larsen’s words, “few and _ isolated, 
each on his little island,’ should be 
grateful for this sensible but all too 
brief account of the teaching of the 
principles which are essential to the 
understanding of the bibliographic 
function. Teachers in all areas of li- 
brarianship who read it will hope for 
a full length treatment of the subject. 
In the meantime, wide distribution of 
Larsen’s booklet should result in prof- 
itable discussion. 

Copies of Larsen’s pamphlet may 
be obtained from Dansk Bibliografisk 
Kontor, Norre Voldgade 94, Koben- 
havn, K., Denmark. The price is 5 
Danish Kroner (about 741% cents). 
Keith Dowden, Reference Librarian, 
Purdue University, and twice Visiting 
Lecturer, University of Illinois Gradu- 
ate School of Library Science. 


Calendar of Events 


Listed here are public meet- 
ings conducted by library schools and 
other public meetings of particular in- 
terest to education for librarianship. 
Events are listed in the calendar on 
notice being sent by the parties con- 
ducting the meetings. 


AUG. 7-8: Workshops on 
New Developments in Education and 
Their Implications for Libraries. C. 
Irene Hayner, director. Michigan. 


Contributors to this 


AUG. 14-25: Summer Work. 
shop in Audio-Visual Materials jin 
Libraries. Syracuse. 


SEPT. 13-15: Institute oo 
Adult Book Selection. Sigrid A. Edge, 
director. Simmons. 


ocT. 12-14: Institute on Li- 
brary Education in the Southeast. Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 


Issue 


EDWARD G. HOLLEY is 
Education, Philosophy, and Psychology 
Librarian at the University of Illinois. 


LUCIEN W. WHITE is the 
Associate Director for Public Services 
at the University of Illinois Library. 


MARY LEE BUNDY is Di- 
rector, Library Research Center, and 
Research Assistant Professor in Li- 
brary Science, University of Illinois. 


ERNEST J. REECE is Mel- 
ville Dewey Professor of Library Serv- 
ice emeritus from Columbia Univer- 


sity. 


GEORGE FREEDLEY i 
head of the New York Public Libran 
Theatre Collection and President of 
the Theatre Library Association. 


WALLACE J. BONK is a 
Assistant Professor in the Department 
of Library Science at the University of 
Michigan. 


WILLIAM VERNON 
JACKSON is an Associate Professor 
in the Graduate School of Libray 
Science at the University of Illinois. 


DANIEL P. BERGEN pre 
pared this article while attending th 
Graduate Library School at Chicago. 
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The ASSOCIATION of AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


includes those graduate library schools whose master's degree 
programs have been approved by the American Library 
Association’s Committee on Accreditation. 


University, Schoo! of Library Serv- 


ice, Atlanta, Ga. Est. 1941. Mrs. Virginia 
Lacy Jones, Dean. 

University of California, School of Librar- 
ianship, Berkeley. Est. 1919. LeRoy Mer- 
ritt, Acting Dean. 

Camegie Institute of Technology, Carnegie 
Library School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Est. 1901. 
Ralph Munn, Dean; Elizabeth Nesbitt, 
Associate Dean. 

Cabolic University of America, Department 
of Library Science, Washington, D.C. Est. 
1938. Rev. James J. Kortendick, Head. 

University of Chicago, Graduate Library 
School, Chicago, Ill. Est. 1928. Lester 
Asheim, Dean. 

Columbia University, School of Li 
Service, New York, N.Y. Est. 1887. Ja 
Dalton, Dean. 

Texas Women’s University, School of Li- 
brary Science, Denton. Est. 1929. D. 
Genevieve Dixon, Director. 

University of Denver, School of Librarian- 
ship, Denver, Colo. Est. 1931. Stuart 
Baillie, Director. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Graduate 
School of Library Science, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Est. 1891. John F. Harvey, Dean. 

Emory University, Division of Librarianship, 
Atlanta 22, Ga. Est. 1905. Evalene Par- 
sons Jackson, Director. 

Florida State University, Library School, 
Tallahassee. Est. 1947. Louis Shores, 
Dean; Robert G. Clapp, Assistant Dean. 

University of Illinois, Graduate School of 
Library Science, Urbana. Est. 1893. Rob- 
ert Bingham Downs, Director; Harold 
Lancour, Associate Director. 

Indiana University, Division of Library Sci- 
ence, Bloomington. Est. 1949. Margaret 
Irene Rufsvold, Director. 

University of Kentucky, Department of Li- 
brary Science, Lexington. Est. 1933. Mau- 
tice D, Leach, Jr., Head. 

Louisiana State University, Library School, 
University Station, Baton Rouge. Est. 
1931. Mrs. Florrinell Frances Morton, Di- 
rector. 

McGill University, Library School, Montreal, 
—. Est. 1927. Miss Vernon Ross, Direc- 


University of Michigan, Department of Li- 
brary Science, Ann Arbor. Est. 1926. 
Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Chairman. 

University of Minnesota, Libr School, 
Minneapolis. Est. 1928. David K. Ber- 
ninghausen, Director. 

University of North Carolina, School of Li- 
brary Science, Chapel Hill. Est. 1931. 
Carlyle J. Frarey, Acting Dean. 

University of Oklahoma, School of Library 
Science, Norman. Est. 1929. Gerald M. 
Coble, Director. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Pea- 
body Library School, Nashville, Tenn. Est. 
1928. William A. FitzGerald, Director, 
Mrs. Frances N. Cheney, Associate Di- 
rector. 

Pratt Institute, Library School, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Est. 1890. Louis D. Sass, Dean. 
Rutgers University, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service, New Brunswick, N.J. Est. 

1953. Neal Harlow, Dean. 


Simmons College, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Boston, Mass. Est. 1902. Kenneth 
R. Shaffer, Director. 


University of Southern California, School 
of Library Science, Los Angeles. Est. 
1936. Martha T. Boaz, Dean. 


Syracuse University, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Syracuse, N.Y. Est. 1908. Wayne S. 
Yenawine, Dean. 


University of Texas, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science, Austin. Est. 1948. Robert 
R. Douglass, Director. 


University of Toronto, Ontario College of 
Education, Library School, Toronto, Ont. 
Est. 1928. Bertha Bassam, Director. 


University of Washington, School of Librar- 
ianship, Seattle. Est. 1911. Irving Lieber- 
man, Director, L. Dorothy Bevis, Associ- 
ate Director. 


Western Michigan University, Department 
of Librarianship, Kalamazoo. Est. 1945. 
Alice Louise Le Fevre, Head. 

Western Reserve University, School of Li- 
brary Science, Cleveland, Ohio. Est. 1904. 
Jesse H. Shera, Dean. 


University of Wisconsin, Library School, 
Madison. Est. 1906. Rachel Katherine 
Schenk, Director. 
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